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OR a new-born infant, the budget 
system shows a lusty vitality 
that must satisfy the fondest hopes 
of those who have brought it into be- 
ing. If General Dawes were known 
only as a vigorous wielder of racy 
English—the man whose testimony 
before a Congressional Committee 
was so interesting that it had to be 
expurgated to prevent its big big 
D’s from shocking the sensibilities 
of the Government Printing Office’s 
clientéle—the commotion attending 
his assumption of the post of Di- 
rector of the Budget might be dis- 
missed as a mere three-days’ sensa- 
tion. But as it happens that Mr. Dawes 
was the man who was generally re- 
garded as the ablest of those men- 
tioned for the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury when Mr. Harding was 
making up his Cabinet slate, the case 
is altogether different. Mr. Dawes is 
in earnest, Mr. Harding is in earnest, 
they are both tackling the job as 
though Washington’s midsummer 








heat had no terrors for them, and cer- 
tainly the country will be behind 
them to the utmost in their onslaught 
upon Governmental waste. If, now, 
we can get the expenditures for 
armament cut down—and a good sign 
in that direction was the victory of 
the House over the Senate on the 
Navy bill—and keep the bonus 
scheme under, as well as effect the 
economies which General Dawes is 
determined to bring about, a very big 
part of the tax load will be removed 
within a reasonable time. 


X-candidate Cox gives the Re- 
publican party a taste of the 
medicine which that party has in the 
past so much enjoyed administering 
to its opponent, in pointing to the 
present hard times as the result of 
Republican perversity. Hard times, to 
the dispassionate observer, are usually 
—though, to be sure, not always— 
the result of causes too deep-seated 
to be ascribed in any great degree to 
the conduct of political parties; but 
not so to the political debater. The 
panic of 1893, and the succeeding 
years of depression, were steadily at- 
tributed by Republican spell-binders 
to the election of Mr. Cleveland in 
1892, though we do not remember to 
have seen that explanation sponsored 
by any respectable economic author- 
ity. And unless things soon take a 
turn for the better, we may be sure 
that the like cry will form the chief 
stock-in-trade of Democratic spell- 
binders for a good while to come, and 
that it will be mighty effective with 
the people, too. Turn about is fair 
play, no doubt; but the game is not 
one that thinking people can take 
much pleasure in observing. 


| Fadgerred gleam of hope in the ter- 
rible question of Ireland must 
be welcome to men of good will the 


world over. And the move made by 
Lloyd George in the admirable letter, 
so simple and so moving, which he 
addressed to Eamon de Valera as a 
sequel to the King’s appeal for recon- 
ciliation, reawakens genuine hope in 
spite of all previous disappointments. 
Yet the spectre of Ulster’s obstinacy 
comes up at once and threatens again 
to dash the hope of overcoming the 
barbaric resolution of Sinn Fein. In 
all the melancholy history of Eng- 
land’s centuries of mishandling of the 
Irish problem, not many incidents are 
more deplorable than the failure to 
deal firmly with Ulsterite defiance— 
going the length of military insub- 
ordination in the case of Sir John 
French—when Carson openly organ- 
ized insurrection seven or eight years 
ago; and an even more monumental 
blunder was made in the stupid put- 
ting to death, not long afterwards, of 
something like a score of the rash 
enthusiasts who had been the leaders 
in anti-British Ireland’s brief attempt 
at revolution. What might have been 
accomplished by a splendid exhibition 
of clemency it is painful to think of. 
If the meeting Mr. George seeks shall 
take place in the presence of the rep- 
resentatives of the varied parts of 
over-seas Britain, the new blood and 
the fresh minds thus brought into 
contact with the ancient trouble may 
overcome the obstacles of inherited 
passion and inherited hate. 


| ioe London Morning Post is very 

bitter against Lloyd George for 
writing his letter to Eamon de Valera 
and signing himself “your obedient 
servant.” This objection to the use 
of a mere formula strikes us as very 
un-English and contrary to that 
British conservatism and love of tra- 
dition which the Morning Post is 
proud to uphold. If one finds it con- 
venient or a matter of good policy to 
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come to terms with an enemy, or a 
rebel, there is no additional mortifi- 
cation in approaching him with the 
ceremony of polite etiquette. It 
would, on the contrary, have been a 
petty device, unworthy of the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, to revenge 
himself for the humiliation he found 
it necessary to submit to by assuming 
an imperious or a curt form of ad- 
dress. But we do not even agree 
with the Morning Post that any hu- 
miliation was involved in the momen- 
tous step taken by Mr. Lloyd George. 
That conservative organ is afraid 
that “by the rebels in Ireland it will 
be regarded as the S. O. S. of the 
British Government.” Since when 
was the possible misinterpretation of 
its acts by the Irish a reason for the 
Government to refrain from doing 
what it considered to be wise and 


just? 
M*® LANSING is evidently bent 
upon saving the League of Na- 
tions even if the Treaty has to be 
scrapped. Some of the suggestions 
which he makes in the Outlook are of 
great interest as showing that, to his 
thinking, something can still be done 
to win over the Administration at 
Washington. Thus far it has seemed 
as though the President and Mr. 
Hughes had in mind the possibility of 
this Government working in conjunc- 
tion with the Supreme Council. Mr. 
Lansing suggests that the Assembly, 
which should take precedence over 
the Council of the League, furnishes 
an excellent basis for the sort of pub- 
lic discussion which, if anything, 
might be supposed to remove the 
grievances leading to war. Its func- 
tion would be to effect “an exchange 
of information and opinions.” As it 
would merely discuss and advise, hav- 
ing no authority to use force, it would 
seem to come pretty close to repre- 
senting the vague association of na- 
tions which the President has pro- 
posed. When we consider how much 
might have been accomplished by the 
conference of Powers which Sir Ed- 
ward Grey urged upon the German 
Government in July of 1914, the fact 
that the main body of the League, 
according to Mr. Lansing’s proposal, 
would, in effect, become a debating 


society need not cause alarm. But 
waiving for the moment its intrinsic 
merits, the suggestion shows not a 
little political strategy. 


= cheerful mind can always find 
consolation somewhere. It is a 
pretty hard job for Trotsky nowa- 
days, but after all there is one thing 
in which he can find solid comfort, for 
the time being at least. Conditions in 
Russia, to be sure, are getting worse 
and worse, and nobody any longer 
even attempts to deny it. But, thinks 
Trotsky, why be unhappy so long as 
the rest of the world is having a hard 
time too? “Europe is living in an 
acute industrial crisis,” he says, “and 
America, where prosperity and in- 
dustry have reached their climax, is 
unable to dispose of her reserves to 
Europe, because the war bled Europe 
white and Europe is unable to buy. 
Hence there exist overproduction, un- 
employment, and all their conse- 
quences.” A good Trotskian para- 
phrase of God’s in his heaven, All’s 
right with the world. But while this 
may cheer Trotsky’s soul, it is pretty 
thin diet to keep up the spirits of the 
hundred million or so of Russians 
whom he and Lenin have brought into 
a state in comparison with which the 
condition of the other peoples that he 
talks about is a veritable Paradise. 
Not only are the populations of the 
cities in a state of unspeakable mis- 
ery, but at the very moment that 
Trotsky made his address to the In- 
ternational, the All-Russian Agricul- 
tural Conference was deciding to send 
a delegation to Lenin to impress upon 
him the necessity of applying for help 
to foreign countries in order to avert 
appalling famine. And this is what 
has come of freeing the masses from 
the burden of capitalist rapacity! 


HEN Manhattan’s population 
was shown by the census to 

have slightly diminished, instead of 
increasing, in the decade from 1910 
to 1920, we took occasion to point out 
the bearing of this upon a factor in 
the housing situation which deserves 
far more attention than it has re- 
ceived—namely, that the shortage of 
housing, the world over, has probably 
in very large measure been produced 
by the spreading out into ampler 





quarters of those classes of the popu. 
lation which had got the benefit of 
greatly increased money-income jn 
the war and after-war years. In the 
case of Manhattan, this seems to be 
almost mathematically demonstrated; 
for the increase of dwelling accom. 
modations in the first six years of the 
decade, before we went into the war, 
must surely have been more than the 
net loss of dwelling accommodation 
(due to conversion of dwelling into 
business property) during the subse- 
quent years. Now comes a dispatch 
from Chicago saying that “landlords 
have to go out and look for tenants,” 
being “confronted with a situation 
they have not had to meet in years.” 
And the reason assigned is that “many 
could not pay the high rent and 
doubled up with other families.” But 
this process is.obviously the reversal 
of that which must have gone on, 
upon a great scale, during the two 
or three years when millions of people 
were having their money-income 
greatly increased while rents had not 
risen in proportion, and for a long 
time had hardly risen at all. On the 
other hand, people whose incomes had 
remained stationary, or nearly s0, 
clung to their accustomed living ac- 
commodations as long as they pos- 
sibly could—and thus we have an ex- 
planation of the tremendous jam 
which was the foundation of the high 
rents. 


eee is passing through another 

political crisis. Signor °Giolitti’s 
Cabinet has resigned on account of 
an insufficient majority of the Cham- 
ber having accepted a vote of confid- 
ence in the Government’s foreign pol- 
icy. A resolution expressing disap- 
proval of its attitude and. action in 
foreign as well as internal, economic 
and social, affairs was moved by the 
Socialist leader, Turati, who _ in- 
cluded a censure of Count Sforza’s 
department only to catch the votes 
of the Conservatives and the Nation- 
alists. But the criticism of the do- 
mestic policy, Turati’s main point of 
attack, was thrown out by a big ma- 
jority, whereupon the resolution was 
rejected by only 234 against 200 votes. 
Less than a year’ ago Signor Giolitti 
truckled to insurgent labor, in whose 
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demand he professed to read the spirit 
of the age. Since those October days 
the Italian people has given, in rather 
violent language, a different inter- 
pretation of that spirit, and Signor 
Giolitti apparently accepted the new 
version with relief. The Socialists 
now have their revenge, though their 
triumph is embittered by the know- 
ledge that they owe it to the help of 
their arch enemies, the Fascisti, and 
of the Nitti Liberals and various 
other groups. Theirs is a Pyrrhic 
victory, for Giolitti does not resign 
to give way to a Government of Tur- 
ati’s making. The crisis is obviously 
a symptom of recrudescent national- 
ism, of the spirit most forcibly voiced 
by the Fascisti, and for the Socialists 
to give impetus to that rising tide 
shows a strange lack of political 


acumen. 
- Upper Silesia matters are said 
to be mending. The German Gen- 
eral Hoefer has evacuated Annaberg 
and will retire with his irregulars to 
the German border before the end of 
June. Korfanty has become equally 
amenable, and promises to retreat 
over the Polish border. But it is to 
be noticed that in this settlement the 
head of the Interallied Commission, 
General Lerond, had no active share. 
It was the work of the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Henniker, 
and of General Alberto de Marinis, 
of the Italian forces. It is a military 
truce, transacted on behalf of the 
Commission, but with how much ap- 
proval of its leader remains to be 
seen. The Berlin Lokal Anzeiger has 
published a secret report alleged to 
have been addressed by General Le- 
rond to the French Commission in 
Berlin. If its text is authentic, the 
discrepancies between the French 
General’s suggestions and the provi- 
sions of the recent settlement are so 
great that one can scarcely imagine 
him to have given his sanction to the 
latter with hearty approval. 


THs is the Age of Oil, and so it 

happens that the Turkish-Greek 
imbroglio becomes embroiled in the 
war between the Standard Oil and the 
Royal Dutch and Shell Companies. 
“The Allied policy favoring revision 





of the Sevres treaty has been largely 
influenced by Mr. A. C. Bedford of 
the Standard Oil Company,” says a 
cable from Paris to the Chicago 
Tribune. The smouldering fire of 
war in the Near East needed no such 
fuel to flare up anew. It was doubt- 
less without the incitement of an 
emissary of the London Shell that 
King Constantine decided to disre- 
gard the outcome of the conference 
between Lord Curzon and M. Briand. 
He has begun an offensive which, in 
its initial stage, was crowned with 
success. We are asked to believe that 
the attack on Ismid is more a polit- 
ical than a strategic move; that its 
only aim is to secure a stronger posi- 
tion for Greece, in which she may 
demand more favorable terms of set- 
tlement; and that the King does not 
refuse mediation by the Powers, but 
only reserves to himself the right of 
choosing the moment for accepting 
it. Meanwhile he is waging war “to 
carry out the treaty made by the En- 
tente.” In other words, the truly 
Teutonic treaty faith of the ex- 
Kaiser’s former ally will only submit 
to mediation by the Powers if fate, 
in the person of Kemal Pasha, should 
prove too strong for him. With char- 
acteristic optimism he counts for 
little the important fact that the fate 
whose power he has set out to test 
is largely shaped by the hostility of 
France and Italy’s undisguised good- 
will towards Kemal. 


tees Japanese assert that their 

forces in Shantung have been re- 
duced to some 3,000; that these will 
be withdrawn as soon as China puts 
guards on the railroads and over 
Japanese property in the towns; that 
evacuation has been delayed by flat 
refusal of the Chinese Government to 
negotiate. Northern Saghalien, the 
Japanese give out, is held as a pledge 
of reparation payment for the out- 
rages on Japanese persons and prop- 
erty perpetrated at Nikolaievsk many 
months ago. As for the Maritime 
Province, the Japanese Government 
reaffirms previous assurances that the 
Japanese troops will be withdrawn as 
soon as conditions permit; that is, as 
soon as a stable Government, respect- 
ful of property-rights and able to 


secure alien lives and property, ex- 
ists in Eastern Siberia; such a Gov- 
ernment the Chita Government is not, 
in Japanese opinion. The Japanese 
troops are there, says Tokio, to af- 
ford necessary protection to Japanese 
property and lives and to stem the 
tide of Bolshevism; they have no ulte- 
rior objects, such as annexation or 
extortion of concessions. Those who 
decline to believe these representa- 
tions should remember that the Japa- 
nese Government is not identified 
with the militarist group and that the 
liberal opposition, which is growing 
stronger, demands immediate evacu- 
ation of Siberia. Popular opinion in 
Japan, which cannot be _ ignored, 
would probably not sustain an annex- 
ationist policy. 


NNOUNCEMENT by Mr. Henry 
Holt that the Unpartizan Review 
will, for the time being at least, cease 
publication brings genuine regret to 
his many warm friends and to the 
large company of those who know 
him only by this child of his brain and 
heart. Mr. Holt put into the Un- 
partizan, which he at first called the 
Unpopular Review, seven mellow 
years of his life. The original title 
was fired with his sturdy protest 
against the loose thinking of the age, 
which, with the wisdom of a man 
whose mind had kept fully abreast 
of his long rich experience, he saw 
would bring much mischief into the 
world if it went on unchecked. With 
what enthusiasm he rallied to his 
standard a select group of straight- 
thinkers is well known to-day. His 
effort is in line with the best tradi- 
tion of publishers of the older gen- 
eration, and should be a great inspir- 
ation to those who are coming on. 
The last thing to be desired is an age 
in which publishers are no longer 
powerful personalities, but merely 
caterers to what they conceive to be 
the public taste. Our own readers, 
as well as those of the Unpartizan 
who are transferring the unexpired 
portions of their subscriptions to 
The Weekly Review, will be pleased 
to learn that Mr. Holt is to contribute 
to these pages, among other things, 
some chapters of his “Garrulities of 
an Octogenarian Editor.” 


= 
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Truth and the New 
Republic 


The Reverend Chadband on The Light of 
Truth: “Say not to me that it is not the 
lamp of lamps. I say to you, it is. I say to 
you, a million times over, it is. It is! I say 
to you, that I will proclaim it to you, whether 
you like it or not; nay, that the less you like it 
the more I will proclaim it to you. With a 
- Te trumpet !”—‘“Bleak House,’ Chapter 

XV. 





+ hoes New Republic in its issue for 

June 29 has an editorial with the 
title “Nothing—But the Truth.” The 
meaning of the title appears in the 
closing sentence: “We shame our 
dead by maintaining a false and fool- 
ish legend in their name, and by in- 
sisting on receiving from a mocking 
world the homage due to a heroic 
people, afraid of nothing—but the 
truth.” The idea running through 
the article is that a “resolute refusal 
to face the facts, if, by any chance, 
they may turn out to be unpleasant” 
is “thoroughly typical of the mental 
habits of the American people.” And 
the sermon is preached apropos of 
an incident in the House of Repre- 
sentatives which is portrayed as fol- 
lows in the opening paragraph of the 
editorial : 


On May 20th, Representative Michaelson of 
Illinois moved in the House of Representatives 
a resolution to appoint a committee to investi- 
gate charges in regard to foreign propaganda 
spread in the United States prior to the declara- 
tion of war against Germany. On May 26th, 
he attempted, amid a constant fire of interrup- 
tion, to discuss his resolution, calling attention 
particularly to the statement made by M. Han- 
otaux, former Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
France, in his History of the War, to the effect 
that France would have made peace in 1914 
but for the assurances of three Americans, 
Messrs. Robert Bacon, Myron T. Herrick, and 
William G. Sharp, that they would organize 
propaganda to put the United States into war 
on the side of the Allies, and to an article by 
Sir Gilbert Parker in Harper's Magazine re- 
counting his exploits in “selling the war” to 
America through newspapers, motion pictures, 
pamphlets, speeches, debates, interviews, per- 
sonal correspondence, libraries, universities. 
clubs, and the Y. M. C. A. At the close of 
Representative Michaelson’s speech his remarks 
were qualified as “scandalous” and “treason- 
able,” as a “slimy, slanderous, disgraceful, out- 
rageous assault” on the honor of this country— 
and a serious effort was made to expunge them 
from the record. 


What the Congressional Record Says 

Now let us look at the facts. The 
House was in Committee of the 
Whole, and engaged in a long and 
intricate discussion of the bill relat- 
ing to the regulation of the packer 
industry. Mr. Haugen, who was in 


control of the time for one side of the 
debate, arose and said, “I yield 
twenty minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Michaelson].” Mr. 
Michaelson arose and stated that he 
desired to use the time allotted to him 
in discussing the resolution about war 
propaganda which he had introduced 
on May 20. When he had got a little 
way on in his speech, the following 
interruption occurred: 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
Illinois yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman like 
to have a quorum here? If so, I will get him 
one. 

Mr. MICHAELSON. 

The CHAIRMAN. 





I do not desire it. 
Does the gentleman 


from Illinois yield to the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is a point of order I am 
making. It does not require his yielding. 


Mr. MADDEN. 
not do that. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
am ‘ in 
speec 


Mr. “MICHAELSON. I thank you, sir. 
When he had finished reading a con- 
siderable extract from the Congres- 
sional Record of February 9, 1917, 
another interruption occurred, as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I made the 
point of order we have not a quorum. I think 
it is time we should stop all this mess and put 
it behind us, and I make a point of order that 


there is no quorum. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman kindly 


withdraw the point of order? 
Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw it, as there are 

very few here to hear it. 

A little further on, Mr. Michaelson 

was again interrupted thus: 


Mr. CONNALLY of 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. MICHAELSON. I will not yield. 


And afterwards Mr. Blanton broke 
in once more: 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, 
gentleman think about it? 
whole American people. 
From that point on, Mr. Michaelson 
proceeded without interruption until 
the Chairman announced that his 
twenty minutes had expired. A man 
can say a great deal in twenty min- 
utes, and in point of fact the report 
of Mr. Michaelson’s speech contains 
about 3,000 words, which is equiva- 
lent to more than eight of the edito- 
rial columns of The Weekly Review. 
The interruptions were of the mild- 
est and most innocent kind, they oc- 
cupied almost no time, they were not 
in the slightest degree disturbing, 
they were such as occur constantly, 


I hope the gentleman will 


I will withdraw it, but I 
sympathy with the gentleman’s 


Will the 


Texas. 


what does the 
He is indicting the 





and on a much larger scale, in the 
midst of the most ordinary speeches 
on commonplace subjects. Yet our 
apostle of truth is not ashamed to 
give his readers the impression that 
the speech was delivered under ex. 
traordinary difficulties and in the 
face of a determined effort to confuse 
and obstruct the speaker. 


What the New Republic Did Not 
Mention 


Nor is this the whole of the false- 
hood conveyed in the New Republic's 
statement. What we have pointed 
out is an explicit untruth; but there 
is untruth almost as sinister in the 
shape of suppression. At the fore- 
front of his speech—before anything 
was said about Hanotaux or Parker 
—Mr. Michaelson placed “a state- 
ment made by former Congressman 
Callaway, February 9, 1917,” in 
which the following charge was 
made: 


In March, 1915, the J. P. Morgan interests, 
the steel, shipbuilding, and powder interests, 
and their subsidiary organizations got together 
12 men high up in the newspaper world and 
employed them to select the most influential 
newspapers in the United States and a suff- 
cient number of them to control generally the 
policy of the daily press of the United States. 

These 12 men worked the problem out by 
selecting 179 newspapers, and then began by an 
elimination process to retain only those neces- 
sary for the purpose of controlling the general 
policy of the daily press throughout the coun- 
try. They found it was only necessary to pur- 
chase ithe control of 25 of the greatest papers. 
The 25 papers were agreed upon; emissaries 
were sent to purchase the policy, national and 
international, of these papers; an agreement 
was reached; the policy of the papers was 
bought, to be paid for by the month; an editor 
was furnished for each paper to properly super- 
vise and edit information regarding the ques- 
tions of preparedness, militarism, financial poli- 
cies, and other things of national and _ inter- 
national nature considered vital to the interests 
of the purchasers. 

This contract is in existence at the present 
time, and it accounts for the news columns of 
the daily press of the country being filled with 
all sorts of preparedness arguments and mis- 
representations as to the present condition of 
the United States Army and Navy, and the 
possibility and probability of the United States 
being attacked by foreign foes. 

This policy also included the suppression of 
everything in opposition to the wishes of the 
interests served. The effectiveness of this 
scheme has been conclusively demonstrated by 
the character of stuff carried in the daily press 
throughout the country since March, 1915. 
They have resorted to anything necessary to 
commercialize public sentiment and sandbag the 
National Congress into making extravagant and 
wasteful appropriations for the Army and 
Navy under the false pretense that it was 
necessary. Their stock argument is that it is 
“patriotism.” They are playing on every preju- 
dice and passion of the American people. 


Nowhere in its three-column article 
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does the New Republic make the 
slightest reference to this wonderful 
charge, although it is the very head 
and front of Mr. Michaelson’s speech. 
Why this remarkable suppression? 
Only one explanation seems possible. 
The charge is so manifestly absurd, 
so offensive to the most elementary 
intelligence, that any reference to it, 
however deceptively phrased, would 
invite the danger of acquainting the 
reader with the trashy character of 
the whole of Mr. Michaelson’s per- 
formance. 


The Charge Anonymous 


So much for the truthfulness of 
the New Republic’s account of what 
happened. But much yet remains to 
be said about this peculiar exhibit of 
intellect and virtue. We have taken 
the trouble to look up the Congres- 
sional Record for February 9, 1917, 
and find that the charge, besides be- 
ing on its face preposterous and in- 
credible, was not fathered by the 
Congressman through whose agency 
it found its way into the Record. 
“Mr. Chairman,” said Mr. Callaway, 
“IT ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Record a statement that I have 
of how the newspapers of this coun- 
try have been handled by the muni- 
tion manufacturers.” He obtained 
that consent, and proceeded to insert 
the statement within quotation marks, 
but without any indication whatso- 
ever of its source, and without spon- 


soring it in any way beyond its char- . 


acterization as “fa statement that I 
have.” For aught anybody knows it 
may have come from Von Papen, or 
from any nameless German scribbler 
or hireling. And it is this ridiculous, 
anonymous, cock-and-bull story that 
the New Republic’s persecuted hero 
has the effrontery to put forward as 
the chief basis of an elaborate Con- 
gressional investigation! 

In the matter of M. Hanotaux and 
Sir Gilbert Parker, the New Republic 
represents correctly what Michaelson 
said. But if on these points it incurs 
no reproach on the score of untruth- 
fulness, there is enough and to spare 
on the score of obvious imbecility. 
We do not know what M. Hanotaux 
may have said, for it was not quoted 
m the speech; but if it was “to the 


effect” that Michaelson and the New 
Republic say it was, it only shows 
that the uttering of silly falsehoods 
is not confined to the English lan- 
guage or to the columns of “intel- 
lectual” weeklies. Does anybody be- 
lieve “that France would have made 
peace in 1914, but for the assurances 
of three Americans, Messrs. Robert 
Bacon, Myron T. Herrick, and Wil- 
liam G. Sharp, that they would or- 
ganize propaganda to put the United 
States in the war on the side of the 
Allies,” knowing what France actu- 
ally did do at Verdun two years later 
when Mr. Wilson was still engaged 
in “keeping us out of war’? If so, 
his seat in the idiot asylum should be 
only a little higher up than that of the 
man who believes that the Morgan in- 
terests purchased control of twenty- 
five of the greatest papers in the 
United States, paying for this control 
“by the month,” and installing in each 
of them a supervising editor to see 
that they got their money’s worth. 
The Gilbert Parker matter is differ- 
ent; there is nothing absurd about 
that, but the point about it is that 
his big propaganda was carried on 
openly—the regular form of trans- 
mission of the documents was “with 
Sir Gilbert Parker’s compliments”— 
and furthermore that it was an offset 
to a big German propaganda, much 
of which was also carried on without 
any attempt at disguise. By the way, 
does the New Republic think that the 
people of the United States should 
have been precluded from having the 
documentary and other information 
which representatives of the German 
and the Allied cause respectively de- 
sired to put before them in the years 
which preceded our entrance into the 
war? 


How It Gets from Under 


There is much more that we should 
like to say about the character of this 
exhibit of New Republic ethics and 
intelligence. But we must limit our- 
selves to two brief remarks. A mi- 
nor point, to which we can only ad- 
vert in a word, is that while a move 
was made by one or two Congressmen 
to expunge Michaelson’s speech from 
the record, only a very loose-tongued 
editor could speak of it as “a serious 


effort.” A major point—major be- 
cause it is so characteristic of the at- 
titude of the New Republic tribe—is 
suggested by this remark in the ar- 
ticle: 


Now it may be that an investigation will 
prove nothing, and aid us not at all in learning 
how a people is led to slaughter; or it may be 
that we shall discover that M. Hanotaux’s 
story and others like it are pipe dreams, and 
Sir Gilbert Parker's article mere idle boasting. 


This is interesting, first because 
there is just enough of a hint of the 
absurdity of the Hanotaux story to 
absolve the paper from the disgrace 
of sponsoring it, while not giving it 
the contemptuous dismissal which it 
deserves; and secondly, because the 
reference to “how a people is led to 
slaughter” is just enough to suggest 
that we never ought to have gone to 
the rescue of the Allies, while not 
incurring the odium of actually say- 
ing so. 

However, what we are chiefly con- 
cerned with is the way in which the 
article is saturated with untruth and 
unintelligence. To find these quali- 
ties in any article seriously discussing 
great issues is offensive enough in 
any case. But in an article which un- 
dertakes to arouse the nation’s con- 
science to higher standards, and to 
awaken the nation’s intellect to more 
worthy exercise, it is an abomination 
for which no words can be too strong. 
To tell the American people that they 
ought to face unpleasant truths and 
investigate unwelcome accusations, 
while oneself finding nothing repug- 
nant in ridiculous charges which are 
insulting to the intelligence of a child, 
is a performance so grotesque that 
one hesitates to apply to it any graver 
condemnation. But worst of all is the 
preaching of a lofty sermon on truth 
upon the basis of a cheap and clumsy 
falsehood. For when the New Re- 
public said that Congressman Mi- 
chaelson “attempted” to discuss his 
resolution “amid a constant fire of 
interruption,” it uttered a falsehood 
of that plain and simple kind which 
is supposed to be impossible in any 
society of gentlemen. And to jockey 
with the truth, even in a way less 
gross, when you are in the very act 
of exhorting your congregation to 
make the truth supreme in their 
thought and in their life, is to pro- 
fane the Holy of Holies. 
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The Engineers on 


Waste 


+ ie high hopes raised by Herbert 
Hoover’s appointment of a com- 
mittee of engineers to report on 
Waste in Industry find rather inade- 
quate support in the first published 
statement from that body of experts. 
We knew—here vaguely, there more 
definitely—that our industrial mech- 
anism was not doing as much for us 
as it was capable of doing. The idea 
of an investigation by engineers, 
whose special function is to make 
things go as they ought to go, seemed 
full of promise. Here were ade- 
quately trained men who recognized 
nothing but facts, and who dealt with 
them calmly, accurately, and in sci- 
entific spirit. They would surely de- 
liver us from the vague theories of 
publicists and _ partisans. They 
would tell us what was what, and 
point out the definite things that we 
should do to set things, at least 
straighter, if not ideally straight. 

But the three-thousand-word news- 
paper statement given out by the 
committee in June—and this is so far 
the only specific record of their find- 
ings—is seriously disappointing. Its 
many recommendations—too numer- 
ous to be even summarized here— 
may well enough be judicious; some 
of them are obviously good. Its dis- 
cussion of the wastes that are going 
on are, contrariwise, emphatically 
not judicious. They give us not clar- 
ity and precision, which we expected ; 
but more of the very vagueness from 
which, through these engineers, we 
had hoped to escape. 

What do the engineers mean by 
the “waste” that they discuss? The 
term appears in every second line of 
their newspaper summary, but it is 
nowhere defined. Lack of a defini- 
tion of waste is as fatal to the clarity 
of such a discussion as lack of a da- 
tum line would be to a topographical 
survey: it guarantees confusion. So 
far as the published summary dis- 
closes, the engineers appear to mean 
by “waste” (1) any deficiency of pro- 
duction below the utmost that would 
be possible if every plant, every tool, 
every dollar, and every man worked 


all of the allowable time at 100 per 
cent. efficiency; (2) anything less 
than the immediate and maximum 
use of all raw materials and finished 
goods; (3) all money investments, for 
the time during which they do not 
bring about maximum production and 
use. Perhaps we could deduce other 
categories, but these are clearly the 
foremost. 

The committee’s recital of these 
and other forms of “waste” includes 
not only the actual industrial proc- 
esses that we expected to hear dis- 
cussed—it ranges over many condi- 
tions that are matters of commercial 
practice, of finance, of credit, of in- 
ternational trade, of economic condi- 
tions and reactions in general. If 
the engineers had said they proposed 
to show how far we are falling short 
of a condition of near-perfection such 
as might be attained in two or three 
generations, we could better sympa- 
thize with their document. But as a 
statement of deficiencies that can be 
avoided by practicable changes in 
things as they are, this catalogue of 
wastes sounds unconvincing and 
rather pretentious. 

In consequence of this jumbling of 
industrial and non-industrial factors, 
the report tends in large measure to 
destroy itself. What the plain man, 
at least, will infer from the report is 
that the engineers consider an em- 
ployer to be wasting unless he runs 
his plant at full capacity all the time. 
In so doing, it is true, he may accu- 
mulate a stock of raw materials and 
finished goods that he cannot sell at 
a profit. If he holds them for a mar- 
ket, he will then be condemned by 
the engineers for causing waste 
through excessive inventory. If he 
sells at a loss, the banks will pres- 
ently refuse him further credit, and 
he will then have to shut down his 
plant. But whether he shuts down 
from lack of money, or for lack of 
a profitable market for his goods in 
Kansas or Czechoslovakia, the engi- 
neers will then impartially condemn 
him for causing the waste of unem- 
ployment. And he will be further 
and simultaneously damned by the 
same judges for the “waste” repre- 
sented by his idle plant investment 
and his depreciation charges. Mis- 





erable and perverse employer! He 
is saddled with a world-wide responsi. 
bility for markets and buyers that 
will keep his plant running full blast, 
Under the circumstances, the engi- 
neers must be commended for their 
moderation in holding him respon. 
sible for only half of the total indus. 
trial waste—this is a patent under. 
statement of his culpability! 

It is to be feared that the committee 
of engineers, as a body, lacks both a 
fitting modesty and a sense of humor, 
The committee was appointed on Jan- 
uary 12. Its reports were in final 
shape before the end of May. In that 
brief period nothing more was pos- 
sible than a hasty compilation and 
rough interpreting of the facts al- 
ready in hand. Many of these were 
significant, as guides to further 
study and experiment. But as a 
whole, the facts on hand could not 
fairly be called anything more than 
a rough preliminary outline of a 
small part of the job in hand, useful 
in pointing the direction and suggest- 
ing the methods for more careful and 
authoritative investigation. The ex- 
treme narrowness of the base on 
which the committee has built its very 
self-confident report becomes evident 
when we learn from the report itself 
that only five industries are exhaust- 
ively reported on: these are housing 
and building (in which the great 
waste is duplication of bids!) ; ready- 
made men’s clothing, shoes, the metal 
trades, and printing. The great fun- 
damental industries of transporta- 
tion, coal mining, steel and iron, tex- 
tiles—these are not so much as men- 
tioned. The men who reported on 
the five industries named in the re- 
port are men of excellent standing. 
Those industries are reported be- 
cause there happened to be men 
available who already knew a good 
deal about them, and could set down 
what they knew, and what they 
thought should be done, in the brief 
time allowed for the whole job. But 
to say that their results are typical 
of all industry, while leaving the 
great bulk of industry not even men- 
tioned, is surely to inflate even the 
well-known inerrancy of the engi- 
neers. It is really a pity. The op- 
portunity before the engineers was 
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the opportunity to convince and lead 
us. They have elected, instead, to 
club us into submission with a black- 
jack of statistics wrapped in gener- 
alities. When we find out just where 
we have been hit, there will be a re- 
action not favorable to the Engineer- 
ing Council. 

A grievous error, it is plain, lay 
in the failure of the committee to 
consult Dr. Einstein, the learned and 
modest apostle of the gospel of rela- 
tivity. When we are asked to view 
as twin and equal horrors the billions 
tied up (in the midst of an almost 
unparalleled commercial depression) 
in idle plant equipment, and the 
“waste” due to duplication of bids in 
the building trades, our sense of rela- 
tivity—humor—gets the better of our 
habitual reverence for the engineers. 
A course of relativity would be good 
for what ails their report. 


A Defense of Rich 
Radicals 


T is a good omen that a pet idea is 

now more cherished than a lap 
dog, and that to unhinge the universe 
with an epigram is accounted a great- 
er achievement than to build up a for- 
tune. Think not that Long Island is 
given over to gilded trivialities. Its 
week-ends are devoted, as it were, to 
getting back from pleasure-loving 
Rome to the Greece that thought out 
our civilization. Call all this a substi- 
tute for cocktails, a new relish for 
jaded tastes. The fact remains that 
minds are at work on interesting mat- 
ters. 

It is, to be sure, only a very ele- 
mentary stage which has as yet been 
reached. Nothing that is not revo- 
lutionary seems worth fussing about. 
Things must be done on a grand scale 
to satisfy the new thought that is just 
awakening. These are the pioneers 
who would cut great roadways across 
the old stagnant world. Treat them 
with respect, for they have only just 
begun. That they should begin by 
seizing upon the teachings of Social- 
ists, I. W. W.’s, and even Bolsheviks 
is, of course, natural enough. Where 
else shall they find thought that looks 
like thought to them? To the resolute 


explorer it is icebergs and typhoons 
that really count. 

A sign of their strength is that they 
are not unaware of the humorous as- 
pects of their situation. Here they 
are—these rich radicals—advocating 
the confiscation of private property, 
a share-and-share-alike system, a gov- 
ernmental red-tape, and a thorough- 
going Red Republic. Now, we need 
hardly remind our readers, these are 
not what in practice they are after. 
Only imagine Mr. and Mrs. Fashion 
supplanting the large, sweet vistas 
of their Long Island home—which are 
absolutely necessary to them if their 
minds are still to work in a big rev- 
olutionary way—by the squalor of an 
International! Imagine it if you can, 
they themselves can’t. We Ameri- 
cans, say what we will, are a literal 
people. We are forever supposing 
that persons mean what they say. We 
have been particularly hard on rich 
radicals. More leeway has been 
granted to others. When, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Wilson used the phrase 
“peace without victory,” there were 
hosts of persons eager to explain 
away the impossibility of this noble 
ideal being sought without a betrayal 
of the Allies’ cause. Hence we are 
wrong to attribute to Mr. and Mrs. 
F— any desire to upset their own con- 
venience or ours. We ought rather to 
assume that they, being nice people, 
are occupied with elevating thoughts. 

If we will only employ the same 
open mind by which they themselves 
set so much store, we shall find rich 
radicals a very jolly sort. They are, 
it is true, snobs, but theirs is an in- 
verted snobbery, which is the sine 
qua non of the new democrat. To 
them every underdog is a king-pin. 
Like their other mental traits, this 
snobbery sweeps aside petty distinc- 
tions. It is based on the observation 
that there is much injustice in the 
world, and does not stoop to inquire 
whether a given underdog deserves 
to be on his back. Hence the poor, 
who as a class undoubtedly suffer 
most from injustice, are one and all 
the objects of special admiration. 
Well, this attitude is magnanimous, 
and if it is also mischievous, why, it 
is for the rest of us to see that the 
mischief does not spread too far. 


What is it the rich radical finds so 
inspiring in Russia? One might 
fancy that the brutality which all 
agree is necessary to keep the Soviet 
in power would offend his sympathy 
with the downtrodden. But here one 
will go astray if one forgets for an 
instant that the rich radical is prim- 
arily a thinker and not primarily a 
feeler. With a curious blindness to 
the truth, people have inferred that 
he thinks with his emotions. It is 
quite the contrary. He is trying his 
hardest to puzzle out the world’s prob- 
lems like any Sherlock Holmes. Yet, 
unlike Sherlock Holmes, he is too 
much a novice to make allowance for 
the tricks which emotions play in 
others. Did he ever permit the re- 
vulsions of his heart over bomb out- 
rages to hinder the march of the I. 
W. W. doctrines? For him the world 
has become all intellect. So in Russia 
he sees a stunning idea in operation, 


the idea of human brotherhood in 


which justice and equality—those 
magnificent conceptions over which 
philosophers have labored so long— 
shall finally prevail. Can you blame 
him if he is impervious to the petty 
cries of little men who say that Russia 
is not playing the game fairly? 

Oh, the rich radical is a thinker. 
One dreads to imagine what would 
become of us if all men were purely 
thinkers. Rich radicals have dis- 
covered the rarest of all sport for 
their much leisure—that of scrapping 
outworn systems by their piercing 
thoughts. For the rest of us must 
suffice the prosaic duty of looking 
after common sense, of seeing to it 
that the mind does not put the heart 
out of business, and, in short, of be- 
ing merely normal. Yet, Oh, to spend 
a buzzing week-end on Long Island! 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
June 26.] 


UPPER SILESIA: Again the cables 
are silent concerning Upper Silesia. The 
most recent dispatch, dated the 22nd, 
stated that Berlin had promised Paris 
to procure Hoefer’s withdrawal. “The 
Supreme Council will meet early in July, 
at all events not later than mid-July,” 
the quidnuncs have been saying. “The 
Supreme Council will not meet for quite 
some time. The Italians are coming 
around to our view upon the Upper Si- 
lesian question,” said M. Briand on Fri- 
day. 


GREAT BRITAIN: At the end of 
their resources, unable to procure financ- 
ial help from other unions, unable to 
persuade other unions to strike in sym- 
pathy, the miners’ executive committee 
requested Lloyd George to reopen ne- 
gotiations. The Premier has called a 
meeting of the executive committees of 
the miners and mine owners and of rep- 
resentatives of Government, for the 27th. 
The reader will find in the June Con- 
temporary Review the case for the 
miners very well stated by Mr. R. H. 
Tawney; for the owners not so well 
stated by Lord Gainford. 

Many a Briton’s heart must quail as 
he contemplates the state of industry in 
Britain; as he reflects on the awful fall- 
ing-off of exports, on the impoverish- 
ment of the old propertied classes, sale 
of ancient estates, of libraries, the plight 
of the salariat, the selfishness and inef- 
fable vulgarity of the new rich. Others 
(let us hope the great majority, for vic- 
tory is as much an effect of psychology 
as of bayonets and gas-shells) say these 
things are but details of the transition to 
a new and better phase of stability and 
well-being; it is always darkest, they re- 
mind us, before the dawn. 

Yet, though one should agree with the 
optimists, it were sanative and wise to 
consider the worst possibilities. The new 
stable phase which the optimists expect, 
which we hope, can not be so stable but 
that it must be threatened. Ormuzd 
may be in the ascendant, but Ahriman is 
always doing business and menacing. 
Prophecies of doom may be falsified only 
because they have inspired the measures 
necessary to forestall the doom. 

If one is not afraid of being soused in 
gloom over the prospects of England and 
indeed of the white raees generally, let 
him read Dean Inge in the current 
Quarterly Review. Economically, the 
Dean is convinced, the Asiatic is “greatly 
superior to the European. There is no 
physical or intellectual inferiority in the 
yellow races.” The European, American, 
and Australian working-man is “living 


on sufferance, behind an artificial dyke 
of ironclads and bayonets, on the other 
side of which is a mass of far more 
efficient labor, which would swallow him 
up in a generation if the barriers were 
removed.” Disarmament would only 
mean the ruin of the whites. Pity is 
a luxury unknown to the yellow. Let us 
face the facts, take order for the world 
as it is, not for a millennial phantom 
world. But why so pale and wan, thou 
who yearnest and travaillest for a better 
world? Would it not after all be a better 
world in which the yellows should be 
supreme? “The Japanese have achieved 
the boast of Pericles, that the Athenians 
are lovers of beauty combined with plain 
living, better than any other modern 
people.” 

So the Dean, as we quote and inter- 
pret him. Two obvious palliatives for 
over-populated England, as he points out, 
would be birth-control and emigration. 
But would any British Government dare 
to institute a real movement for either? 
Sometimes the Dean goes a little farther 
than we can go with him; but ’tis a great 
voice, to which not only England but 
America also will do well to lend their 
ears. 


THE ALAND ISLANDS: The League 
Council has approved the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission appointed by it 
to investigate the Aland Islands ques- 
tion; to wit, that Finland be allowed to 
keep the islands. The islands are to be 
neutralized (presumably with League 
guaranty); and the Alanders are guar- 
anteed non-interference with their use of 
the Swedish language. Will Sweden “sit 
down in” the decision? “Yes, loyally,” 
says Branting, who pleaded Sweden’s 
case before the Council. But he ex- 
presses regret for the decision, as much 
on the League’s account as on that of 
Sweden or the Alanders; for, he thinks, 
the obvious injustice of the decision, in 
face of the two plebiscites which declared 
overwhelmingly for union with Sweden, 
and in face of the Alanders’ demand for 
a third plebiscite under League super- 
vision, will sadly impair the Council’s 
influence. And Moscow? For Moscow 
has never relinquished title to the is- 
lands. Moscow has already protested, de- 
claring the decision invalid; she was not 
even given a hearing. Finally; the 
Alanders? According to the New York 
Times, when the Aland delegates heard 
the decision, they left the Council cham- 
ber with bowed heads, and one of them, 
who could hardly speak for emotion, 
said: “Our people will never accept the 
decision.” 

The matter seems to us of quite un- 
usual interest, because it furnishes a 
very delicate test of the wisdom and ef- 


fectiveness of the League Council. There 
are, to be sure, only 22,000 Alanders, 
and they are of no importance to the 
world commercially, exporting only a few 
herrings, and importing very little. But 
the islands are very important because of 
their position: commanding, as they do, 
the entrance to the port of Stockholm 
and the approaches to the Gulf of Both- 
nia. In the interest of world peace jt 
is most desirable that they shall not 
again be fortified; and we fancy that this 
consideration counted greatly towards 
the recommendation of the Commission 
that Finland keep them; for Finland is 
a most pacific country. Geographically, 
moreover, the Aland group pertains to 
Finland, forming “a continuation of a 
granite reef extending along the south 
coast of Finland;” in winter the islands 
are connected with each other and with 
Finland by an ice field crossed by sledges, 
But really this consideration seems 
trifling in view of the fact that the west- 
ern limit of the archipelago is only 25 
miles from Sweden, the eastern limit be- 
ing 15 miles from Finland. It is true 
that from their first settlement the is- 
lands have been politically attached to 
Finland, but Finland was until early in 
the 19th century part of the Kingdom of 
Sweden and until very recently it was 
dominated by its Svecoman (Swedish) 
element (now 500,000 out of a total pop- 
ulation of three millions), and the pop- 
ulation of the Aland Islands seem to be 
almost entirely Swedish in blood and 
language. Recently the Alanders have 
by plebiscites and numerously signed 
petitions asked for reunion with Sweden, 
but the Commission was not sure that 
the “plebiscites were spontaneous with 
the people.” It was upon the occasion 
of the demand for a third plebiscite, re- 
fused by Finland, that the League Coun- 
cil stepped in and offered its services 
toward a settlement. Indeed, a delicate 
question; deserving more notice than it 
has received. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Great Britain, 
France, and Italy offered Greece their 
mediation with Mustapha Kemal. Greece 
has refused. O brother-in-law of the royal 
Woodchopper, we admire your nerve, but 
doubt your discretion. Now, we sup- 
pose, for the fireworks! They are at it 
already near Nicomedia. 


The tension in Austria has been some- | § 


what eased. The Styrian Diet has called 
off the plebiscite proposed on the ques- 
tion of union with Germany. A new 
cabinet is being formed. 

Great colonies of seals have been dis- 
covered by the British Imperial Ant- 
arctic expedition. Happy news for the 
gentle sex! 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Chances for Ireland 


HERE are just now half a dozen 

small nations, some officially recog- 
nized, some denied international posi- 
tion, up and down through Europe, which 
for their own ends are eager to embroil 
the world, or rather to add to the exist- 
ing embroilment. Ireland is one of them 
and the thought is no satisfaction to any 
right-minded Irishman; least of all to 
any of us who took our share in the 
general war, believing very honestly that 
we were doing our best for our own 
country and for the world’s civilization. 
We who stand now, many thousands of 
us, helpless, angry, distrusted by our own 
people and hardly less distrusted by the 
British Government, which has lost all 
claim on our loyalty, nevertheless love 
Ireland just as well and are as ready to 
serve Ireland as the most ardent gun- 
man or director of gunmen; and we hate 
bitterly all that is being done in this 
war or kind of war that runs through 
Ireland like an ugly disease. Courage is 
shown in it and determination—qualities 
which no one who was in the line is 
likely to undervalue; but one learnt also 
in the line that courage is not rare and 
is not of itself enough to justify a cause. 
As for determination, when we get to 
the point that has been reached since I 
last wrote to The Weekly Review, and 
find that ladies are shot dead, coming 
back from tennis parties in company 
with officers, such determination appears 
mere brutality. Or again, in Dublin the 
other day, an unfortunate old cripple 
was attacked in the street and shot, on 
the charge or more truly the suspicion 
that he was a spy. His butchers did 
not make clean work, and he was carried 
desperately wounded to a hospital; a 
day or two later, men made their way 
into the ward, disguised as hospital at- 
tendants, took the poor wretch out on a 
stretcher from among the nuns who were 
his nurses, on the pretext that he was 
to be moved elsewhere, and shot him 
dead in the yard. It may be a logical 
course of action, but a cause which does 
not recoil from such logic is in no healthy 
state. 

With such omens about us, naturally 
we look almost credulously for some ray 
of hope; and there seemed to be a gleam 
when it was announced that Mr. de 
Valera and Sir James Craig, the leader 
of the Ulster section, had met in confer- 
ence. We recognized here the courage 
which may help Ireland; for each of the 
two had to face probable and even cer- 
tain disapproval from many of his sup- 
porters. The invitation came from the 
Sinn Feiner; and it was not easy to 
give; yet Sinn Fein with its special in- 
Sistence on the need for Irish amity 


could not creditably nor even logically 
object to any step which was designed to 
bring Irishmen together. Sir James Craig 
had a harder choice: Many of his party 
reprobate (though with no clean record 
to justify their virtue) the methods of 
violence and crime which Sinn Fein has 
employed; and their leader took a risk 
in going to parley with Sinn Fein’s 
leader. These deterrents where so sharp 
and so obvious that one must suppose 
that both men felt on them a weighty 
pressure of responsibility backed by 
persuasion from some outside force. So 
far as Ulster is concerned, clearly the 
British Government would wish to bring 
the factions together in Ireland. Mr. 
Lloyd George and his colleagues want an 
Irish peace very badly—and they are in 
a position to urge Sir James Craig to 
move towards one. But the knowledge of 
their desire would be a factor holding 
Mr. de Valera back; many of his asso- 
ciates would regard any move which 
tends to ease the difficult position for 
Mr. Lloyd George as playing the enemy’s 
game. 

Yet it was from Mr. de Valera that the 
invitation came; and one supposed that 
the powerful organized force of the 
Church, which is so largely in support 
of him, yet which he can not control, 
must have pushed him towards the over- 
ture. Since then the Papal manifesto 
lifts this supposition to the region of 
certainty. The Vatican, to do it justice, 
has for once spoken plainly. The Pope 
wants peace in the world; he wants peace 
in Catholic Ireland; he declines to take 
sides in the quarrel of England and Ire- 
land, he addresses remonstrance to both; 
but he is on the side of peace; and I do 
not think that the new Viceroy, that 
eminent son of the Church, will have any 
fault to find with the Pope’s unusually 
definite intervention. 

If, then, two outside Powers, the 
Church of Rome and the British Gov- 
ernment, are pushing parties in Ireland 
towards a settlement, it is I think cer- 
tain that attempt will be made to reach 
one as between Irishmen. The elections 
provide a suitable body. Sinn Fein has 
been allowed to return its chosen men 
(with some women among them) all 
over the South; Trinity College provides 
four members very well fitted to repre- 
sent the old Unionist element in the 
Southern population; and the making up 
of the Senate, which is largely in the 
Government’s hands, will enable all neces- 
sary interests to secure spokesmen 
though not voting power. Yet voting 
power does not greatly matter in a body 
organized to discuss terms of peace: all 
that is needed is that it shall be repre- 


sentative of the interests concerned; and 
the interests concerned will weigh ex- 
actly in proportion to their known im- 
portance, 

Yet, though in theory the Act has es- 
tablished a complete machinery, through 
the Council of Ireland, or delegation from 
the Northern and Southern Parliaments, 
it is only begging the question to point 
to this expedient. The Council can not 
come into being before the Parliaments, 
and the present attitude of Sinn Fein, 
in which the old Nationalists join, is to 
refuse all recognition to the Act. To go 
into the Parliament would involve tak- 
ing the oath of allegiance, which for Sinn 
Fein means a surrender of the claim to 
be a separate Republic. To go into either 
Parliament would be tantamount to rec- 
ognizing the existing partition of Ire- 
land, which would be a surrender for Na- 
tionalists. 

Yet this much is certain—that Sir 
James Craig and Mr. de Valera stand 
pledged to another meeting after the 
elections. Discussion can then deal with 
facts not with prophecies. There have 
been real elections in Ulster, where both 
sides put on their full strength. The re- 
sults are somewhat tainted by intimida- 
tion yet not to any great extent. Sinn 
Fein has a very slight hold in Belfast 
and its area. The essential is that Sir 
James Craig has more than two-thirds 
of the population behind him, who are 
at least as ready to fight to maintain the 
Union with the British Empire as is the 
Irish Republican force ready to fight to 
sever it. The remaining third of the 
Ulster population is divided between Na- 
tionalists who are ready for the com- 
promise of self-government in the Im- 
perial system and Sinn Feiners who in- 
sist on secession. But both these sections 
refuse absolutely to contemplate or have 
hand, act, or part in a separate Ulster 
state, rival to and separate from South- 
ern Ireland. 

There is a means of accommodation. 
If Ulster chooses to propose, as the Act 
allows her to propose, a wide extension of 
the powers which can be exercised in 
common through the Council of Ireland, 
that Council will become a really na- 
tional organ of Government—important 
not only for its actual powers, but as 
the germ of a wider development. There 
is no likelihood of progress in this line 
unless Ulster is prepared to join with 
the rest of Ireland in asking for a com- 
plete control of Ireland’s finance, to be 
exercised jointly by North and South. 
Ulster will have no desire to do this. But 
unless the finance of the Act is radically 
revised, the Ulster Government is likely 
to be in great difficulties from the out- 
set, and Mr. Lloyd George may quite 
well intimate to Sir James Craig that 
if Ulster wants to get less onerous terms 
it can only succeed by linking its demand 
with that of Ireland generally. On the 
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other hand, for Ireland generally to 
come into this policy means surrender 
on her part of the claim for a separate 
freedom. 

Evil sometimes may produce good re- 
sults, and a monstrous occurrence since 
I began to write this letter—it was in 
progress while I wrote—has strength- 
ened the chances of peace. For the sake 
of adding to the Government’s diffi- 
culties, Sinn Fein attacked and burnt the 
Custom House where were stored rec- 
ords indispensable to the smooth work- 
ing of any Irish Government. Enormous 
expense and labor will be necessary to re- 
establish the statistical machinery of 
taxation. What, however, has most af- 
fected public feeling is the irreparable 
destruction of a building which ranked 
among the masterpieces of the eighteenth 
century. Dublin has a pride in the 
splendors that stand out from its squalor, 
and this splendor is gone—and nobody 
feels himself the nearer to freedom. It 
is a violent call to those who would ar- 
rest a policy of desperation; and it should 
strengthen the hand of those who desire 
settlement. 

But the time for that is now, before 
the new self-governing Ulster has crys- 
tallized into a shape which it will be 
disposed to defend and maintain against 
all opposition. At the moment, difficulties 
bulk big and formidable before it; the 
elections, though they have shown solid 
power in the majority, have revealed also 
a strong and united opposition in Ulster 
itself. On the whole, I anticipate some 
effective agreement between the rival 
parties. There is, however, one bad 
omen. Mr. de Valera has personally done 
less well at the polls than the other 
prominent leaders of Sinn Fein; it al- 
most amounts to a repudiation of his 
overture to Sir James Craig. If that 
be really so, settlement can not come 
now; and unless it comes now, we are 
in for a war of exhaustion, in which Ire- 
land, though she is still prosperous to- 
day, will be rapidly reduced to destitu- 
tion. 

The substance of freedom is within 
our reach; the foundations of national 
unity could be laid tomorrow; the chance 
of finding in Ireland such wisdom and 
courage as would enable leaders to avail 
themselves of the opportunity exists; but 
it is no more than a chance. And there 
is little more than a chance also that 
the British Government will either act 
or speak in such fashion as to promote 
it. We could, however, without British 
assistance achieve our end if that end 
were limited to a settlement within the 
Empire; if we fail, it is our fault. Only 
a very sanguine heart can entertain 
much hope as to the chances of a change 
for the better, yet only a blind man can 
deny that they exist. 

STEPHEN GWYNN 

Dublin, Ireland, May 25 





The Hated Puritan 


N connection with the tercentenary 

celebration of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, there is a marked tendency on 
the part of our Young Intellectuals to 
sniff. They are quite willing, too, that 
the entire country should be aware of 
their concerted effort. They are telling 
us that we have had quite too much of 
ancient history, of narrowing creed, of 
empty dogma; that we, intellectually 
speaking, have traveled several million 
miles down the foggy channels of the 
mind’s unraveling since we steamed 
away from the port of the Salem witches; 
that we of this enlightened age are as 
different from the Puritan as the Earth 
is different from Mars. 


These Young Intellectuals are counsel- 
ing us to celebrate the evolutional laws 
of society. Everything is a movement. 
We are all unstable molecules of matter 
—even the best of us. To think of our- 
selves in any other aspect is but the 
hollowest sham, the emptiest hypocrisy. 
They are counseling us to celebrate the 
body. Mind is but a series of physical 
explosions among the brain cells, a flow- 
ing of spiral vibrations along the nerve 
tissues. “I sing the body electric” has 
become their battle-cry. They are coun- 
seling us to celebrate the New Morality; 
to do homage to the Melting Pot. From 
the sexually abnormal and the mentally 
perverted, one hears the wild shouting. 
Frigid Finn is supposed to be fox-trot- 
ting with torrid Italian; exclusive Jew, 
fantastically shimmying with mongrel 
Gentile. Naturalism is the Divine Elixir 
of Life. 

All goes happily enough so long as 
these Young Intellectuals look at the 
present and the future; but when they 
cast a backward glance at the past, they 
see red. The wonder is that they do 
not follow the most illustrious of re- 
volters, and gnash their teeth at the 
whole organized world. Why they should 
centre their attack upon the Puritan 
Fathers is the enigma. If they would 
but take time to look occasionally at the 
fixed stars and to philosophize, they 
might hesitate to fan longer the dying 
embers of an age-old sectional feeling 
which has estranged New England from 
the rest of the country. But alas, there 
is no inner meaning of life to-day for 
the Young Intellectuals to contemplate. 

In many of their convictions, the 
Young Intellectuals may be right; but 
one thing they lack. They fail to see 
that the Race marches forward on the 
feet of little children. They seem un- 
conscious of the tapestry of race tradi- 
tion, without which literature may mean 
nothing or everything, as you will. This 
is the blind spot in our Sherwood Ander- 
sons and Israel Zangwills and Theodore 





Dreisers. They have never taken the 
Proverbs of Solomon to heart, nor have 
they comprehended the subtle paradox 
of the moral Puritan: to mortify the 
prodigality of fleshly passion is to store 
up a reservoir of virgin blood for the 
unborn generations of men. 

Take for an example one of the most 
hated of Puritans, Jonathan Edwards, 
His aspect is sufficiently forbidding. It 
is so easy to imagine him as he sternly 
drives his crouching congregation into 
frenzied hysterics by his compelling logic 
and his vivid burning delineation of 
eternal hell-fire. Besides, it is next to 
impossible for our age to understand how 
such a person still maintains his rank 
among the few great thinkers of the 
world. 

We need to-day to turn to the 1,400 
descendants of Jonathan Edwards to 
understand his true vitality. In no other 
way can we know to what extent he has 
projected his intellectual and moral force 
in the world. Among these descendants 
are found alumni of 45 American and 
foreign universities. There are 14 col- 
lege Presidents; more than 100 college 
professors; more than 100 lawyers of 
note; 30 judges; prominent city at- 
torneys in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago; managers of 15 railway sys- 
tems and one ocean steamship line; op- 
erators of mines and public utilities; 25 
officers in the Army and Navy (this 
number before the World War); 60 
eminent physicians and surgeons; a 
goodly number of publishers and editors 
and authors; many clergymen and chap- 
lains and missionaries; 80 high public 
officials, including mayors of Cleveland, 
Troy, and New Haven, governors of Con- 
necticut, South Carolina, and Ohio, 
United States Representatives and Sen- 
ators, and ambassadors to foreign coun- 
tries. 

And all these have come in six genera- 
tions from the loins of one Puritan. In 
spite of our hatred, the early Puritan 
fathers have exercised a power for good 
through their posterity that can not be 
exaggerated. This fact has led Richard 
Burton very recently to write: 

If a first class author come out of Chicago 
now, or from St. Louis, Indianapolis, or even 
San Francisco (the most self-dependent town 
of them all outside of New York), look into 
his pedigree and background and the chances 
are good that a New England origin can be 


established. If New England be dethroned, 
her children have gone forth to conquer. 


In contrast with the descendants of 
the Puritans, the Young Intellectuals 
lack the inherited tradition, the urbane 
conservatism which is necessary for race 
solidarity ; they fail to sense what is best 
in American life and American institu- 
tions. Their origin is too often foreign 
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and heterogeneous, and they are more 
conversant with the vague dreams of 
idealistic socialism than with practical 
democracy. They are frequently intoler- 
ant, rabid idealists. What they forget is 
that any dog may bay at the moon with- 
out bringing the millennium a single day 
nearer. They are clever workmen, and 
keen, daring abstract reasoners; but they 
lack the balance-wheel of inherited com- 
mon sense. This accounts largely for the 
fact that, in their own words, “they re- 
volt simply at the hollowness and hy- 
pocrisy of the standards they are sup- 
posed to worship.” Either they have been 
suckled in the jungle by a wolf and have 
had no chance to know what has been 
happening in America during the past 
three centuries; or else their fathers 
have brought them up in the tradition 
of a foreign land, and in breaking away 
from this, in their haste to become one- 
hundred-per-cent Americans, they have 
found themselves without mundane 
anchorage. 

This helps to explain why the Young 
Intellectuals have searched in vain for a 
tradition upon which to anchor their 
faith. They have gone to Van Gogh and 
Gauguin, to Nietzsche and Flaubert, to 
Dostoevsky and Gorky, and to Wells. They 
have explored the picturesqueness of 
Japan. They have exploited the brothel 
and the police court, Lefty Lewis and 
Gyp the Blood, to show that “the soul 
of man is as sound to-day as it was ten 
thousand years ago, before the human 
race entered on its decline by putting on 
clothes.” 


For the past twenty years these writ- 
ers have kept themselves busy advertis- 
ing their wares. They are at length 
growing furious because the _ public 
does not take them seriously. They 
fail completely to understand that 
the substantial part of America is 
still made up of men who live in fam- 
ilies, not in Chinese restaurants or roof 
gardens. There remains still the hearth- 
stone, and children grow up to revere 
their parents. Socrates, centuries ago, 
explained why, in a republic, this, of 
necessity, must be so; and Mexico and 
Russia very lately have illustrated dif- 
ferent aspects of the same truth. 

These Young Intellectuals have pro- 
duced a miscellaneous bundle of books, 
which any sensible man would hesitate to 
put into the hands of aspiring youth, and 
which healthy, mature people take as 
sparingly as paprika and Worcestershire 
sauce, For a steady diet these books are 
too like Cayenne pepper and Limburger 
cheese. Recently the most valiant of 
these writers said bitterly: “I do not be- 
lieve there is any tendency in this coun- 
try toward liberal letters.” One of the 
younger members of the group is senti- 
mentally threatening to leave America: 
“Many of us shall probably starve when 
we go to some alien country, but at least 





we shall be able spiritually to breathe.” 
It is difficult to keep from wondering if 
these young gentlemen are not now, while 
in America, in an alien land. 

It is not unfortunate, therefore, dur- 
ing our tercentenary celebration, that 
our greatest American novel is still “The 
Scarlet Letter.” In this book we can read 
at our leisure the original tradition in 
America. In it we can also learn how a 
later tradition had been imposed on this 
first tradition. From this, we may rightly 
hope that still later traditions may be 
imposed from generation to generation. 
But we must be slow to forget, if these 
succeeding revolts are to be American, 
that they must come from within, from 
men who have the blood of Americans in 
their veins. Those who revolt must at 
least know and partake of American tra- 
dition, else their revolt will be worse than 
meaningless, 

We may not learn to love our Puritan 
ancestors through the perusal of “The 
Scarlet Letter,” but we shall, at least, 
learn to give them the respect which they 
so justly deserve. We shall find here a 
solidity and a permanence hard to exag- 
gerate. The Puritan’s faith endowed him 


with sufficient fatalism so that he stood 
—during his day and generation—as im- 
movable as the seven hills. It was his 
stern creed to endure. He developed 
memorable fortitude and self-reliance; 
and when the time came, “he stood up 
for the welfare of the state like a line 
of cliffs against a tempestuous tide.” It 
is painfully evident that he was not 
nimble-witted, or mentally endowed with 
a sense of humor, or charitable to human 
frailty; but he possessed character. 
Though he was slow of foot, he was sure; 
he was the tortoise that in the end was 
sure to beat the tickle-brained hare. His 
black brow and stern features and iron 
will won him instant respect. “So far as 
the demeanor of natural authority was 
concerned, the mother country need not 
have been ashamed to see these foremost 
men of an actual democracy adopted into 
the House of Peers, or made the Privy 
Council of the sovereign.” Whatever 
their faults, the Puritans possessed the 
wisdom—which we wish our Young In- 
tellectuals might also possess—to sow a 
plenteous harvest for their children’s 
children to reap. 
JAMES CLOYD BOWMAN 


The Situation of the Railroads 


ESTIMONY which has been brought 
out in the course of the railroad 
inquiry before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce has served the very 
useful purpose of showing exactly what 
were the conditions under which the 
roads were returned to their owners 
after twenty-six months of Federal con- 
trol; what happened to them last year, 
and what is their present situation? 

The public assumed, and naturally I 
think, that, with the private manage- 
ments at work again, with an enlight- 
ened transportation legislation, with in- 
creased rates and heavy traffic, the 
carriers were on the road to prosperity. 
This optimistic view, however, over-esti- 
mated the amount of revenue that would 
actually be obtained from _ increased 
rates, under-estimated the extent to 
which expenses had increased, and did 
not foresee the slump in business that 
began to manifest itself late in 1920 and 
reached acute proportions in 1921. 

It is upon these factors in the situation 
that the testimony before the Senate 
Committee has thrown so much light. 

The properties were returned March 
1, 1920, in a less efficient condition than 
when turned over to the Government at 
the beginning of Federal control par- 
ticularly as to equipment, due in part 
to war conditions in 1918 and in part 
to an evident desire in 1919 to control 
and reduce maintenance expenditures. 
During the months January to October, 
1920, there was a persistent and urgent 
demand for increased service; conse- 


quently every effort was made to ac- 
complish essential repairs and to make 
available all equipment possible. Not- 
withstanding the decline in business in 
November and December, the service per- 
formed during the year was greater than 
ever before. 

The tonnage handled by the railroads 
in 1920 was greater by nine billion ton- 
miles than the high record made in 1918 
under stress of war conditions. The pas- 
senger-miles were greater than in 1918 
by 4,050,000,000. The increases over 1919 
were respectively 53,613,000,000 ton- 
miles and 366,500,000 passenger-miles. 

Compared to 1919 the increased basis 
of cost, however, amounted in 1920 to 
nearly 20 per cent. while the increase in 
business was only 11.29 per cent. 

To enormous increases in labor and 
material costs were added in 1920 the 
losses of the so-called Outlaw Strikes, the 
necessity of re-locating much of the car 
equipment (which meant heavy empty- 
car mileage), and the fact that an in- 
creased number of cars were not in con- 
dition to operate, with an even greater 
number not in condition to handle the 
character of traffic for which they were 
designed. It is these circumstances which 
made the increased business of 1920 pro- 
ductive of so little net revenue. 

Further light is thrown upon the rail- 
road situation by a comparison with pre- 
war conditions. Notwithstanding that 
there had been a constant but slight de- 
crease in the rate per ton per mile on 
traffic handled, and a gradual increase in 
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prices of commodities, and in rates to 
pay, there was no abnormal change in 
net revenues, and the operating ratio 
averaged about 70 per cent. for the period 
1912 to 1915, inclusive. Owing, how- 
ever, to increase in taxes and continued 
expenditure of additional capital, the re- 
turn on property value during the same 
period had declined. 

Taking the year 1916 and com- 
paring it with the year ended December 
31, 1920, there is to be noted a change 
in the ratio of expenses to earnings from 
65.54 per cent. in 1916 to 93.47 per cent. 
in 1920—and this notwithstanding that 
the freight ton-miles increased 13.35 per 
cent., while freight train-miles actually 
decreased 1.14 per cent., due to an in- 
crease in tons per train miles from 565.16 
to 646.67. 

During the same period there was an 
increase in passengers carried one mile 
of 22.7 per cent. with an actual decrease 
in passenger train-miles of almost 2 per 
cent. Ordinarily a condition such as in- 
dicated by these figures would have re- 
sulted in a lower operating ratio, with a 
corresponding increase in net revenue. 

It will be noted that while the expense 
basis of 1920 over 1916 increased 136.34 
per cent., the revenue basis during the 
same period was increased only 51.68 
per cent. As a result the ratio of operat- 
ing expenses to operating revenue, which 
in 1916 was actually 67.32 per cent., be- 
comes 107.31 per cent. when revenues and 
expenses are restated to the 1920 costs 
and revenue basis; and instead of earn- 
ing a net railway operating income of 
$447,541,000 as was done in 1916, there 
would be a deficit of $359,245,000. 

I should like in this connection to re- 
fer to the assertions made by W. Jett 
Lauck before the Railroad Labor Board, 
to the effect that railway managements 
could save $1,000,000,000 annually by 
improving their plant and equipment. 
In these charges it is asserted, for ex- 
ample, that $278,000,000 might be saved 
by modernizing locomotives. Let us 
examine this suggestion. 

To realize the economies claimed to be 
possible by the full use of the most 
modern locomotives would require a 
capital expenditure on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad alone of $165,000,000. For 
the railroads of the entire country the 
capital outlay required would amount to 
some $4,000,000,000. 

Would it have been wise to expend so 
large a sum, assuming such a sum were 
available, simply for the purpose of per- 
forming substantially the same service 
at a lower cost, and to ignore the con- 
stant demands of the public for increased 

transportation facilities? 

The question is a very practical one. 
If a condition could be conceived of 
wherein the railroads had all the money 
that was necessary—first, to provide safe 
and regular transportation as demanded 


by their patrons; secondly, to provide a 
constantly increasing carrying capacity 
to take care of the growing business of 
the country, and in addition’ thereto a 
sufficient sum to replace all facilities 
with modern and more efficient facilities, 
wherever it was shown that by so doing 
economies could be effected—if such a 
condition could be conceived of, there 
would perhaps be no real excuse for 
the railway managers if they failed to 
adopt the policy of making the worst as 
good as the best. 

It is because railway managers have 
not been unmindful of opportunities 
for economies that American railroads 
have been able to carry the freight traffic 
of the country at rates lower than those 
in effect anywhere else. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 makes 
the future successful operation of our 
railroads possible as privately owned and 
operated properties. That I thoroughly 
believe. It is necessary, of course, if 
they are to succeed that the railroads 
should codperate effectively in order to 
carry out the spirit of the act. The rail- 
roads are attempting to do this through 
several agencies, and particularly through 
a new agency, the Advisory Committee 
of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives. 

Reverting to conditions as a whole, the 
situation shows very cleayly that the in- 
creases in rates of pay and prices of 
fuel, materials, and miscellaneous items 
have been greatly in excess of the in- 
crease in the basis of charges for trans- 
portation and that the adjustments made 
with a view to correcting this situation 
have in part failed of their purpose be- 
cause of the severe decline in traffic. 

A very important phase of the whole 
question at the present time is the labor 
problem as it affects the railroads. In 
the aggregate they employ roundly 
2,000,000 men and women, and out of 
every dollar they collected from the pub- 
lic for the service which they performed 
during the year 1920, approximately 60 
cents was paid out directly to the em- 
ployees in the service of the carriers. Be- 
fore the war, or in 1916, the railroads 
paid for labor about 41 cents out of every 
dollar earned. 

The situation, not only with respect to 
working conditions, but also as to rates 
of pay, is, however, now before the 
Labor Board with prospects for an 
equitable adjustment. 

It is expected that a substantial reduc- 
tion will be effected in the price of fuel 
for 1921; in fact a number of contracts 
have already been made effective as of 
April 1 much under last year’s prices. 
Other material prices are showing a 
gradual decline, and as materials and 
supplies now in stock are consumed and 
gradually replaced with materials pur- 

chased at lower figures, there will be re- 
duced charges to expenses on this ac- 


count—all of which will be reflected in 
lower operating costs. Meantime the 
railroad representatives in conference 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are making such rate adjustments 
from time to time as are found necessary 
in order to remove inequalities and re- 
establish proper relationships. 

The railroad problem to-day is largely 
one of misunderstanding, and I think it 
may be fairly said that the misunder- 
standing has been caused chiefly by the 
fact that during the period of twenty- 
six months of Federal control a great 
economic problem was dealt with in an 
uneconomic way. This policy resulted 
in serious maladjustment between the 
revenues and expenses of the carriers 
which still existed at the end of Federal 
control. 

Deficits during Federal control grow- 
ing out of operations under such con- 
ditions could be and were met by drafts 
upon the Federal Treasury. It is doubt- 
ful if such a policy was a wise one at any 
time or under any circumstances. In any 
event, it can not be followed under ex- 
isting conditions. As soon as the rey- 
enues and operating costs of the rail- 
roads can again be brought to a proper 
relationship, the railroad problem as it 
presents itself to-day will have been 
largely, if not entirely, solved. 

DANIEL WILLARD 
President, Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company 


His Friends the Birds 


(In Memoriam: John Burroughs) 
IS little friends, the birds, will miss 
him sore, 

And in their language you shall hear 
them say: 

“Where is he gone, and will he come 
no more, 

The kindly One who went but yester- 
day?” ' 


The birds will wonder,—until winter wan 

Stops song and wondering alike, and they 

Go South, and in that flight the absent 
One 

Grows dim and lost and very far away. 


But, O, when spring returns, and as of 
old 

The roadways and the riverways resound 

From populous haunts, with matings 
manifold, 

And airy voices everywhere abound. 


Surely, some tiny heart will beat for- 
lorn 

Amidst the fleetings of the feathered 
race, 

Some thrush vent grief upon the summer 
morn,— 

Some meadow lark seek out the com- 

rade’s face? 

RICHARD BURTON 
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Correspondence 
Canada and the League 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Apart from its value as an indication 
of the state of public opinion in Canada 
in the matter of the League of Nations, 
and international relations generally, the 
recent meeting in Ottawa for the or- 
ganization of the League of Nations So- 
ciety of Canada will probably be of in- 
terest to readers of The Weekly Review 
because of two outstanding features. It 
revealed an intelligent appreciation of 
the true attitude of the United States; 
and it emphasized the point that the real 
value of the League lay in its underlying 
motive rather than its more or less im- 
perfect constitutions. 

The meeting was remarkable in more 
ways than one. It marked one of the 
last public appearances in Canada of the 
retiring Governor General, the Duke of 
Devonshire, who during his term of of- 
fice has won the affection and respect of 
Canadians by his unfailing tact and un- 
derstanding of the difficult réle of the 
King’s representative in a self-govern- 
ing dominion. It brought together for 
the first time on a public platform in 
Canada the Duke and his son the 
Marquis of Hartington, who gave a very 
interesting account of the organization 
of the corresponding society in England, 
and the rather curious dilemma they had 
found themselves in, with characteristic 
British pessimists throwing water on the 
scheme from one side, and equally char- 
acteristic British pacifists trying to take 
possession of it from the other. 

It was remarkably representative too 
of all classes of Canadian opinion. The 
leaders of the three Canadian groups in 
federal politics gave the movement for 
the organization of a League of Nations 
Society of Canada their unqualified sup- 
port, and among others at the meeting 
were representative men from all the 
provinces, including Quebec, churchmen 
of various denominations, college presi- 
dents, generals, bankers, senators, and 
members of parliament, merchants, 
journalists, and representatives of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, 
the Canadian equivalent of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

The speeches were few and brief, but 
very much to the point. One that was 
listened to with particular interest was 
that of Hon. Dr. Beland, one of the lead- 
ers of public opinion in the French prov- 
ince, and a man who had had bitter ex- 
perience of German methods, having 
been in Belgium when the war broke out, 
remained there to help in looking after 
the wounded, and paid for his humanity 
by being thrust into a German prison. 
Sir George Foster and Sir Robert 
Borden, two of Canada’s representatives 


at the peace conference, discussed Can- 
ada’s relations to the League. Sir George 
reminded his hearers that neither rulers 
nor politicians had in the past shown 
themselves able to prevent war, nor could 
they be relied upon to do so in the future. 
If the world was to have peace, it must 
depend upon the will of the democracies 
of all nations; and that will could best 
be expressed through some such agency 
as the League of Nations. The League 
was far from perfect. It had been born 
in a time of stress and peril, and had 
not altogether escaped the influence of 
its environment. But it was a move in 
the right direction, it was susceptible of 
both growth and betterment, and Canada 
should do her part in making it an in- 
strument to the peace of the world. 

Sir Robert Borden, who was elected 
first president of the Society, was even 
more frank in admitting the limitations 
of the present constitution of the League. 
But it could not be improved by standing 
aside and looking askance at it. Can- 
adians would be false to the memory of 
the men who died that they might live, 
they would be false to themselves, they 
would be false to all they held in trust 
for the generations to come, if they 
failed to give of their best to the preser- 
vation of the peace of the world. 

As to the attitude of the people of the 
United States, Sir Robert said that it 
was worse than idle to assert that they 
were not in favor of the ideals of the 
League of Nations, whatever their 
opinion might be as to certain features 
of the constitution. What other country 
before the war, he asked, had done more 
to bring about the universal adoption of 
the principle of peaceful settlement of 
international disputes? And his col- 
league added, that in some way or other, 
and in their own good time, the people 
of the United States would join us, if 
not in the League, at least in bringing 
about the one great purpose of the 
League. 

The aims and objects of the League of 
Nations Society of Canada were set 
forth in the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted: (1) To pro- 
mote international peace; (2) To furn- 
ish information on the League of Na- 
tions, its principles, organization, and 
work; (3) To study international prob- 
lems, and Canada’s relation thereto as a 
member of the British Commonwealth 
in the League of Nations; (4) To foster 
mutual understanding and good-will and 
habits of codperation between the people 
of Canada and other countries, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the League of 
Nations; (5) To promote the establish- 
ment of provincial or local associations, 
clubs, or other bodies having like objects, 
and to codperate with any existing 
bodies for such purpose.” 


Le de 
Ottawa, Can., June 2 


Morris Jastrow, Scholar and 
Humanist 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The premature death of Dr. Morris 
Jastrow will be regretted by many more 
than formed the large circle of his ac- 
quaintance. The urbanity of his style 
had won him friends and admirers at 
home and abroad, even among those who, 
by sectarian conviction and implicit be- 
lief in the Pauline dogmas, were ill pre- 
pared to accept his teachings. The genial 
scholar had garnished the bitter dish he 
set before them with so much grace of 
wit and humor that he gained their ap- 
proval in spite of themselves. It can not 
be said of him, however, that—writing as 
he did for a cultivated public which, 
whatever its religious prejudices, found 
pleasure in his luminous presentation of 
the subjects discussed—he was a “popu- 
larizer” of biblical exegesis. Dr. Jas- 
trow never compromised with what he 
considered to be the truth in his “higher” 
criticism of the Bible—a term, by the 
bye, which Dr. Briggs once felicitously 
defined by his remark that the only issue 
between higher and lower criticism was 
the ignorance of the lower critics. In 
his great work on the “Religions of 
Babylonia and Assyria” he boldly pre- 
sented the unevangelical view that the 
legends of the Old Testament were in 
their main features developed out of pre- 
Hebraic lore of the Babylonian peoples, 
and if he succeeded in persuading a 
wider range of readers than is usually 
addressed by the scholar to accept his 
heterodoxy, his success was solely due to 
the charm of his writing. 

It was in his later years, however, that 
grace and lucidity of style, combined 
with incisive scholarship, produced such 
masterworks as “A Gentle Cynic,” i. e., 
“Ecclesiastes” reédited, and his fasci- 
nating study on the “Book of Job.” His 
untimely death found him working on 
the “Song of Solomon,” which he fortu- 
nately left in a nearly completed state. 
These three books will be a lasting monu- 
ment to the scholar and humanist Morris 
Jastrow. 

As a librarian, as a lecturer and pro- 
fessor of Semitic languages in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and as a member 
of many learned bodies and social organi- 
zations, the dead scholar was a worthy 
type of the humane man of letters. Noth- 
ing human was alien to him, his loving 
interest in mankind ranging from the 
study of Sumerian brick heaps 8000 B. 
C., to the controversies over the Bagh- 
dad railway and the responsibility of 
Germany for the late war. There was 
nothing of a Dr. Dryasdust in Jastrow. 
On the contrary, out of the dry dust of 
the ages he revivified the past. 


HARVEY M. WATTS 
Philadelphia, June 28 
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New Books and Old 


ETWEEN the excesses of sentiment- 
alism and the worst violence of 
realism the ordinary reader is hard put 
to it. If you like, for a diet, neither mush 
nor sulphuric acid, you must look long 
for something to eat. The sentimental 
nature book, in which animals are repre- 
sented as animals never were has been 
discredited. The genial cannibals of the 
insect world are truthfully described by 
Fabre. Now the fishes are in for it. The 
heroine of Svend Fleuron’s “Grim” 
(Knopf), a translation from the Danish, 
is a gigantic pike, in whose world “to 
devour others and to avoid being de- 
voured oneself is life’s end and aim.” 
This, I have no manner of dcubt, is 
strictly correct. Having been trained, 
like the White Queen, to believe as many 
as six impossible things before breakfast, 
I can even believe that this fish caught 
and ate dogs, dragged a deer under the 
river, drowned a fisherman, and even 
tried to take on an ox. “These small 
animals are cramping my form,” I can 
imagine Grim remarking to herself, “I 
ought to have lived in the days of the 
brontosaurus; I like to take a feller my 
own size.” And yet—and yet—Grim re- 
minds me a little of the gigantic trout 
described by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. You 
will find his history in “Three Men in a 
Boat,” Chapter XVII. 


It is a good thing to be present at 
Simpson’s in Bird-in-hand Court, Cheap- 
side, when they “guess the cheese.” Leo- 
pold Wagner describes the ceremony, and 
its magnificent sequel, in his “A New 
Book about London,” (Dutton). Simp- 
son has furnished a famous fish dinner 
ever since 1723, and his tavern has occu- 
pied its present quarters for over a hun- 
dred years. In 1816 John Keats and his 
brother lived on the second floor; the son- 
net on Chapman’s Homer was written 
there. At dinner, after soup, four fish, 
and a meat course have been served, the 
head waiter places a fresh quarter of 
Cheddar in front of the President. The 
cheese is royally mounted on a pedestal of 
polished oak, made from a timber of 
Nelson’s flag-ship Victory. Guests are 
then invited to guess the height, girth, 
and weight of the cheese. It is not often 
that anybody does this; a Mr. John 
Longley who was successful on July 19, 
1912, had been trying almost daily for 
seventeen years. The President guessed 
the cheese on April 19, 1901, but he has 
never done it since. The names of the 
victors are recorded on a brass plate on 
the pedestal, but the immediate results 
of a successful guess are even more 
thrilling. Loud cheers come from guests, 
waiters, cooks, and cellarmen; the old 
Simpsonians call for “The magnums! the 
magnums!” and the waiters are com- 
manded by the landlord to “bring for- 


ward the champagne.” This wine is 
served to everybody, “on the house,” and 
there is, says the author, “a frenzy of 
delight.” 


“The Tale of Terror; A Study of the 
Gothic Romance,” (Constable & Com- 
pany), by Edith Birkhead, is a student’s 
investigation of that branch of English 
fiction which has begun with Walpole’s 
“Castle of Otranto” in 1764. About ten 
of the twelve chapters describe the crude 
and humorless type of novel which chilled 
the blood of our great-great-grand- 
fathers. Chains clanked, gouts of blood 
fell, and hollow’ groans resounded 
throughout ruined castles. Maidens 
shrieked and fell into swoons at least 
twice an evening. The eleventh chapter 
is about the tale of terror in America, 
where, as the author says, in the hands of 
Hawthorne and Poe, its treatment be- 
came a fine art. Little space is devoted 
to masters of this kind of fiction, such 
as Stevenson, Kipling, Wells, Stoker, and 
Doyle, as in modern days the subject be- 
comes too wide to attempt an exhaustive 
survey. Miss Dorothy Scarborough’s 
“The Supernatural in Modern English 
Fiction” remains unrivaled in this field. 


You may find many quaint passages in 
William Boulting’s “Four Pilgrims” 
(Dutton), with its account of Hiuen- 
Tsiang’s visit to India about 630 A.D., 
Saewulf’s journey to Palestine early in 
the twelfth century, and the others. 
Mohammed Ibn Abd Allah, “better known 
as Ibn Batita,” (but not any better 
known by me) was the greatest of all 
Moslem travelers. He started across the 
desert to the Holy Cities of Arabia on 
September 1, 1326. The desert filled him 
with awe; he heard those weird noises 
which are usually mentioned by ancient 
travelers, rising suddenly among the 
sand-hills, There was one place which the 
Bedouins called “The Mount of Drums.” 
They told Batata. that “a sound of drums 
is heard there every Thursday night.” 
He was much impressed. The regularity 
of the occurrence did not indicate to him, 
as it does to us, that someone was giving 
a jazz. He says that the journey was one 
of perils, grave and manifold. 

While he was in the Maldive Archipel- 
ago (where he entered into matrimony— 
four times) he was impressed by the 
character of the inhabitants, “pious, 
peaceable and chaste. They never wage 
war. Prayers are their only weapons.” 
Pirate ships looted the islanders from 
time to time, but they submitted, and 
told Batita how morally superior they 
were. But their pacifism did not convince 
the traveler; he simply notes that they 
were physically too feeble to fight. And, 
as with most pacifists, their pacifism had 
a hole in it. There was one offense which 
put them in a fury. This was lemon- 
stealing. “There is one exception... . 
Should a single lemon be taken woe 





befalls the offender. He is punished and 
forced to listen to a homily.” 


From the books which I named last 
week I have selected a few which appeal 
to me as the most readable in their re. 
spective classes. They happen to be ten 
in number. At least seven of them were 
published this spring or summer. The 
other three are a little earlier, and came 
out in the autumn or winter. 

As the most entertaining novel pub- 
lished so far this year: “The Man Who 
Did the Right Thing,” by Sir | Harry 
Johnston (Macmillan). 

The liveliest volume of short stories: 
“By Advice of Counsel,” by Arthur Train 
(Scribner). 

The best humorous work: “The Old 
Soak,” by Don Marquis (Doubleday). 

The best mystery story: “The Grey 
Room,” by Eden Phillpotts (Macmillan). 

The best play to read, and see: “The 
Green Goddess,” by William Archer 
(Knopf). 

The most enjoyable volume of recol- 
lections: “The Days Before Yesterday,” 
by Lord Frederic Hamilton (Doran). 

The most absorbing and instructive 
political work: “The Peace Negotia- 
tions,” by Robert Lansing (Houghton). 

The most charming book of that class 
of which it is impossible to say whether 
it is designed for children, for parents 
and children, or simply for everyone who 
likes such writers as Lewis Carroll: 
“Fairies and Chimneys” [Poems], by 
Rose Fyleman (Doran). 

The finest book which does not fall 
into any class at all: “The Ways of the 
Circus,” by George Conklin (Harper). 

The most pleasing book of a “leisurely” 
kind, good to own and to keep for the 
purpose of reading at odd moments: 
“Grain and Chaff from an English Man- 
or,” by Arthur H. Savory (Houghton). 


The beauty and also the loathsomeness 
of tropical life in the jungle is presented 
with vigor in Captain F. Kingdon 
Ward’s “In Farthest Burma” (Seeley, 
Service & Co. London.) His was a trip 
of exploration and research in unknown 
territory. There is a description of a 
swarm of gorgeous butterflies feeding at 
a pool, tainted with unspeakable filth, 
which gives the reader some idea of a 
land where life is exuberant beyond any- 
thing to be imagined outside the tropics. 
The chapter about the land leeches shows 
that Burma has a pest which seems to 
make all serpents, spiders, scorpions and 
other unpleasant varmints pale their in- 
effectual fires. Blood-sucking creatures 
which hang upon the trees, drop on the 
traveler, and then proceed to the most 
outrageous and dangerous familiarities, 
coupled with an attempt to drink his 
blood—such as these are enough to make 
the reader cross Burma off his calling- 
list forever and forever. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Drama 


Professor Phelps on Modern 
Dramatists 


Essays oN Mopern Dramatists. By William 
Lyon Phelps. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 

R. PHELPS’S interesting book on 
Barrie, Shaw, Galsworthy, Fitch, 

Maeterlinck, and Rostand is not least in- 

teresting in its succinct preface. “Four of 

them” (the six dramatists) “are alive, 

and the other two ought to be.” The im- 

morality of dying when one is useful 

has never been more tersely put. In de- 
fending his choice of contemporaries, 

Mr. Phelps very justly exclaims: “If some 

of the Elizabethans had only written less 

about Seneca, and more about Shake- 
speare.” The paper jacket, quoting this 
outery, substitutes “scenery” for 

“Seneca.” There is a gamesomeness in 

Mr. Phelps’s book to which the very cov- 

ers are porous, and the mirth leaks into 

the paper jacket. I may illustrate by 
three vivacities from the essay on Barrie. 

“Sentimental Tommy” gave evidence of 

inspiration; “Tommy and Grizel’” of per- 

spiration. Maude Adams “presented,” 
in every sense (giving both the perform- 
ance and the proceeds) “What Every 

Woman Knows” to the Yale University 

Dramatic Association. After “Peter 

Pan” the nurses’ fears lest children try- 

ing to fly should fall from upper-story 

windows were not “groundless.” These 
are only surface bubbles from a book 
which is amusing even when it is grave. 

Mr. Phelps’s first sentence recom- 

mends “unconditional surrender” to J. M. 

Barrie’s plays. Very good; one might 

merely slip in the remark that the war- 

rant for unconditional surrender in the 
arts is precisely the same as its warrant 
in arms—that is, that the attack should 
be irresistible. This would not embarrass 

Mr. Phelps. Here is Barrie’s equipment: 

“He has the intellectual grasp of Gals- 

worthy, the normal earnestness of Jones, 

the ironical mirth of Synge, the un- 
earthly fantasy of Dunsany, the consist- 
ent logic of Ervine, the wit of Shaw, the 
technical excellence of Pinero.” It might 
seem as if Barrie were a roll of clippings, 
or as if Nature had passed around the 
hat among all the living dramatists for 
his sustenance. But that is a mistake, 
for, as Mr. Phelps goes on to explain, 

Barrie “has a combination of charm and 

tenderness possessed by no other man.” 

The kindest things are said about “The 

Admirable Crichton,” “Peter Pan,” and 

“The Twelve-Pound Look,” so kind in- 

deed that one is not surprised to learn 

that Mr. Phelps in an interview found 

Barrie an “admirable listener.” 

' The temperature falls only from trop- 

ical to sub-tropical in the passage from 

Barrie to Shaw. Mr. Phelps says justly 


that Shaw “is a nuisance as Conscience 
is a nuisance.” He is needed as a person 
in stupor needs a gadfly. Other analogies 
of the same purport follow; the last is: 
“God needs the Devil.” Here is an ex- 
planation of Shaw’s usefulness in which 
even his antagonists may concur. The 
same simile is found on page 251; “Shaw 
reviewing Rostand is like a harp solo 
criticized by Mephistopheles.” People 
unversed in the ameliorations to which 
English is subject at New Haven may 
need to be told that Mr. Phelps does not 
mean that Mr. Shaw is like a harp solo; 
that is only what he says: he means that 
Shaw is like Mephistopheles. Last week 
in this paper I defended the sincerity of 
Shaw and sank to the pedantry of spac- 
ing and numbering my arguments. The 
difference between perspiration and in- 
spiration was brought sensibly home to 
me when I saw how Mr. Phelps, in han- 
dling a like point, was able, as it seemed, 
to waft his readers to a solution. Should 
Mr. Shaw be taken seriously? “Art is 
always to be taken seriously,” replies Mr. 
Phelps. That, apparently, is its point of 
difference from criticism. 

Mr. Galsworthy is justly praised for 
high merits; “The Silver Box” and “The 
Pigeon” are somewhat overpraised. Mr. 
Phelps shrewdly accounts for a shrewd 
perception when he says that Gals- 
worthy’s people, vital as they are, do not 
become hearthmates or household words, 
because what they stand for is even more 
conspicuous than what they are. Mr. Gals- 
worthy is the rare case, perhaps the sole, 
case, of the author gifted with the 
power of creating individuals who in- 
stinctively subordinates individuals to 
conditions. 


Criticism is not often portraiture, and 
I think the most valuable essay in the 
volume is that on Mr. Phelps’s early 
schoolmate Clyde Fitch. The strange boy, 
half manly, half ridiculous, whom Mr. 
Phelps makes so clear to us at Hartford 
was the half amusing, half pathetic car- 
icature of the man to be, and in this case 
Mr. Phelps’s draughtsmanship has a 
critical value which surpasses that of his 
explicit criticism. Clyde Fitch the boy 
had the movements of a gay sidewheel 
steamer; he was blackhaired and impres- 
sively pale; his clothes were impressively 
blue; his voice was shrill when it was not 
falsetto; he presumed—among school- 
boys—to talk English; he wrote notes on 
scented paper to high-school girls. “I re- 
member one morning a boy opened a 
window, while several others picked up 
the future dramatist and threw him 
through the aperture without waiting to 
see whither he went or where he landed.” 
“He had an extraordinary suit, only 
partially concealed by an overcoat, and 
on his head was the most amazing hat 
ever worn by a male creature.” From 
that little sketch the imagination can ex- 
tricate a boy, a man, and almost the 


author of 
Climbers.” 

Mr. Phelps has found a word for the 
personality of Maeterlinck; it is 
“hearty.” I do not question its accuracy, 
but the sheer destructiveness of that ad- 
jective in relation to Maeterlinck is ap- 
palling. Mr. Phelps called on Maeterlinck; 
he was offered a cigarette. In his con- 
fusion he thrust the lighted end into his 
mouth; the author of “Wisdom and 
Destiny” roared with laughter. It is 
touches like these that make greatness 
forgivable. The essay, however, is mainly 
serious. Mr. Phelps, who is almost the 
crier of lost property in the little burg 
of literature, makes much of certain bor- 
rowings from “Luria” in “Monna 
Vanna” which are no harm to Browning 
and no stain to Maeterlinck. 

Mr. Phelps's opinion of Rostand is ex- 
pressed thus: “From any and every point 
of view, Edmond Rostand is a giant.” At 
first this struck me as excessive, but 
when I thought about giants, about the 
giant that Odysseus slew and the giants 
that Hercules slew, the giant that Spen- 
ser’s Arthur slew, and the giants that 
little David and even little Jack-of-the- 
Beanstalk slew, when I thought of their 
unshapely forms and their unholy ways 
and their unlovely records, I decided that 
to call Rostand a giant was not fulsome. 
I should not call him a giant myself. But 
then I am fond of Rostand. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


The publication of stage-plays contin- 
ues. “Social Idolatry,” by Geo. W. Pa- 
caud (Popham, Ottawa) is a competent 
stage-play without literary powers or 
pretensions, in which the chase of Eu- 
ropean aristocrats by American mammas 
is satirized with little wit and less mal- 
ice. “The Light of the World” (Holt), 
by Guy Bolton and George Middleton, is 
a religious play for which Jerusalem has 
furnished the ethics, Switzerland the 
modern setting, and New York the com- 
mercial incentive. The final savor is 
pure New York. “The Famous Mrs. 
Fair” (Doran), by James Forbes, in- 
cludes, besides the title-piece, “The Cho- 
rus Lady” and “The Show Shop.” The 
progress that the American dramatist is 
capable of making in thirteen years is 
gratifyingly evident in the interval be- 
tween “The Chorus Lady” and “The Fa- 
mous Mrs. Fair.” It is more gratifying 
than typical, more agreeable than encour- 
aging, as Mr. Walter Prichard Eaton 
points out in his cordial introduction. 
Where are “The Famous Mrs. Fairs” of 
the other American dramatists who were 
writing “Chorus Ladies” thirteen years 
ago? The difference is partly explained, 
perhaps, in the fact that Mr. Forbes has 
produced only three plays in the thirteen 
years. The fertility of the other drama- 
tists has been barren of advance, but the 
years have granted fruitfulness to the 
unprolific Mr. Forbes. 


“Truth” and of “The 
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Book Reviews 
A New Life of Goethe 


3y P. Hume Brown. With 
note by Viscount Haldane. 
New York: Henry Holt and 


Lire oF GorTHeE, 
a preiatory 
Two vols. 
Company. 

N considering the present work the re- 

viewer should not lose sight of the 

fact that of the four great students of 
Goethe in England who preceded the 
author, two, Carlyle and Sime, were 
Seotchmen, and that, since the day of 
Lewes, British interpretation of the poet 
has been largely in the hands of profes- 
sional historians. Professor Brown, who 
was historiographer royal of Scotland 
and author of a series of works on Scot- 
tish history, follows therefore a fruitful 
tradition. The earlier part of his work 
made its appearance as the “Youth of 
Goethe” in 1913, but the war kept it from 
becoming well known in this country. 
When the author died in 1918, he left 
the publication of the manuscript to the 
friend of his labors, Lord Haldane, who 
added, not without side-glances at a Ger- 
many in arms, the interesting chapter on 
the second part of “Faust.” Certainly no 
better executor could have been found 
than the scholarly statesman whose bril- 
liant services to Britain can not be 
dimmed by the brutal propaganda of 
which he was made the victim. Together, 
‘Brown and Haldane had visited the im- 
portant scenes of Goethe’s life each year 
from 1898 to 1912, had jointly gathered 
material and discussed the manuscript 
year by year as it grew under the 
author’s hand. As translator of Schopen- 
hauer and profound student of German 
philosophy and life, Haldane must have 
made more fundamental contributions to 
the work of his friend than he modestly 
confesses. 

Professor Brown came to his task with 
the deep sympathy of one who felt 
Goethe to be his greatest teacher and 
with a deep ambition to become the in- 
terpreter of the German poet to the 
Anglo-Saxon world. Evidence of this is 
found in the profound earnestness of the 
work, which never falls into the moraliz- 
ing or satirical tone, to which many 
episodes in Goethe’s life offer temptation. 
The author brought also to his tremend- 
ous task the energy and wide view of the 
historian. The result is a work which 
for completeness and scholarship is far 
ahead of any previous English study and 


ranks worthily beside the German 
biographies of Richard Meyer and 
Bielschowsky. 


In the record of a life of eighty-three 
years, covering literary and historical 
epochs of transcendent importance, no 
major episode has been left untraced, no 
single work left without such adequate 
dissection as is possible within the limits 
of two imposing volumes. In fact, the 


conscientious thoroughness of the his- 
torian seriously interferes at times with 
perspective. The recital of the contents 
of minor works is too often tiresomely 
expanded without serving any useful 
purpose, as when the author devotes 
eight pages to the pigmy dramas inspired 
by the French Revolution and almost as 
many to a meticulous interpretation of 
the chilly outlines of the “Natiirliche 
Tochter.” That the book is that of an 
historian, rather than a literary critic, is 
evident also in certain narrative pas- 
sages, where the author’s anxiety to 
leave no period in the poet’s life unac- 
counted for brings him dangerously near 
to the annalistic manner of Diintzer. 


What raises the book to a new position 
among English Goethe biographies is the 
fact that Brown has evidently fought his 
way valiantly through the great library 
of monographic material which ‘Goethe 
philology” has piled on our shelves in the 
past fifty years. A careful analysis of 
such chapters as those on the works of 
the Italian journey and on “Wilhelm 
Meister” shows the conscientiousness 
with which he has weighed the pros and 
cons of criticism. Sometimes, indeed, his 
use of critical material is overwhelming 
for the reader, who is in the end left 
helpless as to the reasons for the author’s 
final judgment. In his desire to avoid 
anything like partisan enthusiasm too 
much space is given to negative material. 
In the chapter on “Hermann und 
Dorothea” praise and blame are dis- 
pensed with Zeus-like hand, but there is 
in the end no synthesis which explains 
the exceeding popularity of the poem 
down to the present day, for certainly, 
with the exception of Schiller’s “Tell” 
and Goethe’s “Faust,” there is no single 
work in the German language that 
nestles so closely to the heart of the peo- 
ple as this. The inadequacy of the his- 
torian’s training for the critic’s task 
is also observable in the discussion of 
such works as those of Goethe’s Storm 
and Stress. No satisfying picture can 


‘ be given of the vogue of “Werther” and 


“Clavigo” without a wide knowledge of 
the whole sentimental outburst in litera- 
ture which leads back to Samuel Richard- 
son and the Pietists. 

The fact is that Goethe presents so 
many facets that no biographer, no mat- 
ter how well equipped, can catch all of 
the rays. To Professor Brown, as to Car- 
lyle, it is the ethical side of Goethe that 
especially appeals. He records with ap- 
proval Edmond Scherer’s characteriza- 
tion of the German poet as “one of the 
exceeding great among the sons of men.” 
He is nearest to enthusiasm when he 
touches on the didactic side of Goethe’s 
work . He recognizes fully the great cul- 
tural value of the poet’s life, and tells its 
story with appreciation; and even though 
we can not expect that a biographer of 
John Knox should dwell with sympathy 





on such love episodes as those with Fried. 
erike Brion, Minna Herzelieb, and Ulrike 
von Levetzow, he devotes himself with 
great seriousness and without snobbery 
or satire, and in the case of Frau yon 
Stein with conspicuous success, to show. 
ing the very deep influence of these oy 
the poet’s life and work. 

There is no disguising that there are 
aspects of Goethe’s genius which must 
remain unfathomable for the Anglo. 
Saxon mind, especially if it be the mind 
of a Scotchman with presumably Calvin. 
ist traditions. To these are added in the 
case of Professor Brown temperamental 
obstacles which, in spite of evident effort, 
make it impossible for him to appreciate 
works in which the “immoralism’”’ of the 
Renaissance comes to the fore, such as 
“Stella,” the ‘Wahlverwandtschaften” 
and “Wilhelm Meister.” Of the last- 
named, the author assures us in conclu- 
sion that “in spite of its imperfections as 
a work of art, in spite of the grossness of 
many of its scenes, and the faded senti- 
mentalism of others, it is among the 
great books of European literature.” 
This is consoling for the reader, as there 
is certainly nothing in the story as 
Brown re-tells it, or in the criticisms 
which he details, including his own, that 
would suggest such a verdict. We feel 
that there must be something funda- 
mental left out of a critic who can dis- 
miss the pathos of the Harper as a 
“purely pathological study” or find it in 
his heart to say of the profound sym- 
bolism of the “Braut von Corinth” that 
“the ghastliness of the subject is almost 
too great to permit of the feeling of 
esthetic pleasure.” On the other hand, 
his presentations of Goethe’s journey to 
Italy and of the influence of Greek art 
and thought upon Goethe are throughout 
singularly convincing. The Puritan con- 
science is there, but far enough in the 
background not to interfere with sym- 
pathetic appreciation. 

The style of the book marches with the 
even tread of history. The narrative has 
few high points and does not always 
avoid a certain “stodginess.” Neverthe- 
less, the work will win a place for itself, 
and not merely among professional stu- 
dents. To compare it with the journal- 
istic brilliancy of Lewes would be quite 
unfair to both. In spite of its many 
errors of fact and judgment, Lewes’ book 
has a style so vital that even in German 
translation it went through fifteen edi- 
tions in its first half-century and will 
doubtless live as long as Freshman classes 
require outside reading to train their 
taste. On the other hand, Brown has 
made use of a vast amount of material 
unknown or unused by any of his pred- 
ecessors in English, so that his story of 
Goethe’s life may claim to be history, 
while that of Lewes, like Carlyle’s essays, 
is now largely romance, punctuated by 
brilliant apergus. The new “Goethe” is 
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not only a work of high merit in itself, 
put bears extraordinary testimony to the 
power of the poet to call into action 
thinkers altogether alien in taste and tra- 
dition. Its limitations are such as train- 
ing and temperament will lay upon any 
one who seeks to interpret a soul so 
protean. 
ROBERT HERNDON FIFE 


An Old Couperus and a 
New McKenna 


Majesty. By Louis Couperus. Translated by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. With a 
Preface by Stephen McKenna. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 

Tue SixtH SeENsE. By Stephen McKenna. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 

WV" are learning our Couperus back- 

ward, as our habit is with foreign 

novelists. First we are offered the later 
and more salient pieces of work, and 
afterward, at the publisher’s leisure, the 
relatively immature or experimental 
product of earlier years. “Majesty” was 
written nearly a generation ago, by a 
Couperus who had yet to pass into and 
through his “‘sensitivist” phase. One re- 
calls with an effort that in 1894 royalty 
seemed as safe in its seat as ever. As 
always since royalty began, there were 
rumblings from beneath. But they 
seemed to be merely noise, or at least 
their menace seemed remote. The young 
Couperus found in “‘majesty,” the whole 
institution of the royal caste, a moving 
spectacle. What he essays is not an ar- 
raignment or a defense of royalty, but a 
study of its problems and its pathos. Un- 
easy lies the head might be his motto. 
And he is as successful in conveying the 
simple human qualities of his great ones 
as he is to be later on with his “small 
souls,” his burghers and little aristocrats 
of the Hague. “Liparia” and “Gothland” 
are realistic Zendas where princes may 
be unheroic and princesses are quite dis- 
tinct from the fairy species. 

The central figure, the crown prince 
Othomar, is a figure of pathos. His 
father, Oscar of Liparia, is the rugged, 
dull, and complacent Teutonic ruler of 
tradition. But his mother, though of the 
full royal caste (her sister is Queen of 
Gothland) has a taint of sensibility, or 
of what we now call neurasthenia. “A 
nervous dread haunted her, surrounded 
her, as with an invisible net of meshes, 
unbreakable. This dread was for her 
King husband, her children, her elder son, 
her daughters, her younger boy.” She 
has, say, a presentiment that royalty is 
doomed, and that it may meet a violent 
end in her time. Hers, more simply, is 
the torment of altitude. Whatever the 
taint may be, the elder son Othomar has 
inherited it. He is unsure of himself and 
of his station. He thinks too flexibly and 
feels too narrowly. He wishes to sur- 
render his rights as heir apparent to his 
younger brother, who is built to the Im- 


perial pattern. We are to see how fate 
and circumstance rouse the _ soul-sick 
prince to the sense of his obligation, and 
set him firmly on his path. Will-he nill- 
he, he is to be a monarch, with absolute 
responsibilities if not quite absolute 
powers. His work is cut out for him; and 
something sturdy in his inheritance takes 
command of him, for the honor of his 
dynasty and the good of his realm... . 
With these people, as with all the in- 
habitants of Couperus’s world, we come 
into a relation of almost painful intimacy. 
Every page, every sentence almost, is a 
step of startled recognition. We are im- 
plicated: these are our people, this is our 
story. Whether we like it or not, we 
must go with them to the end of the 
chapter. 

Teixeira de Mattos and Ernest Dowson 
collabored an English version of 
“Majesty” in 1895; but this is a new 
translation by the most versatile and 
adept of modern translators. A readable 
introduction is provided by Stephen Mc- 
Kenna, to whom Mr. de Mattos surpris- 
ingly alludes in his ‘‘Note” as “the most 
acceptable of our younger craftsmen.” 
Acceptable is a non-committal word, but 
I for one can not make it stretch to fit 
the case—not in any superlative sense. I 
am unable to find much solid virtue in 
this novelist either as realist or as ro- 
mancer. To put it more humanly, he 
makes no impression on me as a story- 
teller. His persons may be “how like” 
certain persons and types of our ac- 
quaintance, but they have no stability or 
reality of their own. His action is clap- 
trap and machinery. He has a certain 
knack at conveying back to a large public 
its own notion of the boyishly charming 
male and of the hectically temperamental 
female who embody a popular idea of 
youth at this time. I could swear that 
nine out of ten of his readers are of one 
sex and of one class; and I doubt if one 
out of a hundred of them could be in- 
duced to read any of his books a second 
time. He is the R. W. Chambers of 
Britain; does anyone see Mr. de Mattos 
rendering him into the Dutch? “The 
Sixth Sense” is more or less a story of 
London in the militant suffrage period. 
It is all about the best people of that time 
and how they ate and drank and talked 
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and played with various kinds of fire, 
and earned their right to be blown up by 
the war a year or two later. For Sonia a 
Sylvia; for—what was his name? the 
dark romantic Irishman of the Sonia 
books—the blond, nerve-racked Aintree, 
alias the “Seraph,” alias Gordon Tre- 
mayne, the famous playwright and novel- 
ist. “In body and mind he was more sen- 
sitive than any woman or animal I have 
ever met; and the whole vigor of his 
spirit was spent in keeping his nerves 
under control. “Give such a youth a touch 
of second sight and a chivalrous passion 
for a lady of higher degree, and you have 
given him all that is necessary for the 
author’s purpose. Oh, dear, what a bore 
he is, with his mystic powers and his 
toilsome abnegations! If there is any 
other obstacle to the union of Sylvia and 
her six-sensed Seraph than the deter- 
mination of their author to compass 
three hundred pages, we must take his 
word for it. What is it in this kind of 
thing that Mr. de Mattos and others find 
so ‘acceptable’? Earnestly we have 
sought to find it and sadly have failed; 
for it is a pity to miss anything, and who 
can ever be sure that he has looked in the 
right place or in the right way? 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Religion and the Church 


A Conrtict oF Opinion. By Arthur Ponsonby. 
London: Swarthmore Press. 

N the simple form of colloquies be- 
tween a Doctor and a Parson, Mr. 
Ponsonby has set in juxtaposition the 
revolutionary religious spirit of all time 
in its modern guise, and the conservative 
spirit of religious conformity; the 
essence, in fact, of the unorthodox and 
orthodox forms of the religious thought 
of to-day at their highest equation. 
Though his two characters regard the 
subject from totally diverse points of 
view, they are both religious in spirit, 
both natural and human, and their argu- 
ments deal accordingly with the real 
issues of life and after-life as they af- 
fect ordinary individuals, and leave alto- 
gether out of account the customary dry 
polemics on disputed points of higher 
criticism which are of interest solely to 
theological experts. So vivid indeed are 
these discussions that they will inevit- 
ably be reminiscent to all who have given 
serious thought to the subject of conver- 
sations they themselves have held. Both 
sides are ably expounded, with a frank- 
ness tempered by consideration which 
enables each to score off the other with- 
out impairing their mutual esteem, and 
with the sincerity which alone can make 
such discourse profitable. Not the least 
interest of the book lies in the lines of 
thought branching off from the main 
arguments, which will suggest them- 
selves to readers whether they be in 
whole or partial agreement with either 
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side, and this thought-provoking quality 
has a constructive value of very imme- 
diate application to the present world- 
wide movement for reform through all 
the churches. 

Both Parson and Doctor agree on cer- 
tain broad generalizations as to the 
naturalness and necessity of true re- 
ligion, but when it comes to defining re- 
ligion, their ideas are as far apart as the 
poles. To the Doctor, “It is something 
that grows in the fulness of life’s experi- 
ence,” an emanation of the perfect spirit 
that is within man, and not, as the Par- 
son holds, a revelation from without. To 
the one, a universal spirit, in all and 
through all, but unpersonified and incon- 
ceivable, a spirit of unalterable perfec- 
tion, which as it is present in man is at 
war only with the imperfections of his 
physical nature; is all that is analogous 
to the God of the other, who is an ex- 
terior and definite entity, to be appre- 
hended by means of conceptions couched 
in human terms, appeased, praised, and 
appealed to, and who finally in another 
world will mete out rewards and punish- 
ments for frailties or endeavors in this 
one in accordance with man’s conception 
of the needs of abstract justice. 


This elementary inducement to right 
living by hope of compensation or fear 
of punishment rather than for its own 
sake, is one of the points most censored 
by the Doctor, who holds that the ortho- 
dox teachings of Church religion are not 
only a violation of true Christianity, but 
that they present “the greatest obstacle 
to spiritual development that exists.” He 
shows the impossibility of men in his or 
other professions continuing to be gov- 
erned by rules laid down in the past, and 
attributes the decreasing hold of the 
Church, not merely on the intellectual 
but on the average minds of the age, to 
the retention of supernatural and ec- 
clesiastical beliefs which have outgrown 
their significance and are yet held to as 
tenets and traditions to be rigidly ob- 
served. When pressed, the Parson admits 
his individual interpretation of certain 
points and his personal disbelief in 
others, and he can not avoid the contra- 
diction involved between his own beliefs 
and those which, by the rules of his 
ordination, he is bound to observe and 
teach as the truth, but he holds fast to 
the main supernatural doctrines of ec- 
clesiastical Christianity. 

Thus on essentials and non-essentials 
the line between the two is sharply 
drawn, since the dogmas which the 
Doctor would lop off as useless growths 
obscuring the living truths which alone 
could revitalize the Church and enable it 
to assume spiritual leadership, the Par- 
son looks upon as essentials, which if 
touched in any way would cause the 
whole edifice to crumble. Both are con- 


vinced “of the supreme importance of 
developing in the best way possible the 


spiritual nature of man.” But while to 
the Parson religion is a thing apart, to 
be applied, it is true, but in itself separ- 
ate to political, social, and economic life; 
to the Doctor it should—to be vital—be 
instinct in all human activities. His 
views are permeated with a breadth of 
social vision which necessitates the re- 
placement of the individualistic doctrine 
of salvation by a sense of the necessity of 
service, even to the point of absorption, 
in the community; while those of the 
Parson are remoter from the actual facts 
of life by reason of the mysticism and 
idealism inherent in his creed. 

Though refusing to be dogmatic on 
anything we can know so little about as 
an after life, the Doctor refutes the 
Parson’s contention that this world is on 
too small a scale to be the end, by claim- 
ing that existence here is as large as we 
choose to make it. Stressing the infinite 
spiritual possibilities open to man 
through each hour of life, he points out 
that our perception of the immortality 
of man’s earthly deeds and influence is 
too little developed for their significance 
to be fully realized, and that, were we 
more cognizant of this earthly immortal- 
ity, we should not only value the spiritual 
possibilities of life more highly, but 
should “be far less disposed to yearn for 
the perpetuation of consciousness in a 
completely different form of existence,” 
individual conservation seeming to him 
presumptuous in the gigantic “movement 
for the development of humanity towards 
a higher state.” 

The Parson defends his views with 
great fervor and persuasion, and rightly 
claims that the Doctor is more eloquent 
in denunciation than in constructive sug- 
gestions. But then the Parson speaks in 
language which the ages have moulded to 
his subject, while simple language for 
the metaphysical explanation of things 
spiritual is still in its infancy. Acknowl- 
edging the necessity of reform in Church 
services and other outward ceremonial, 
the Parson is troubled that those who feel 
as the Doctor, and whom by their belief 
and actions he can not but look upon as 
true Christians, should stay outside the 
fold of the Church. Yet, though he 
would widen the doors, he can not bring 
himself to consider as non-essential the 
multitude of supernatural doctrines that 
have grown up around the original teach- 
ings of Jesus, any more than the Doctor 
can persuade himself to accept “elements 
which discredit man’s increasing intel- 
ligence.”” Thus the issue is left open, and 
although the chasm between the two 
points of view yawns wide, the discus- 
sions render the situation very clear, and 
in the words of the Parson, others may 
some day “find the dividing gulf nar- 
rowing down and capable eventually of 
being bridged as they pass along on 
parallel paths on either side of its banks.” 

B. U. BURKE 





The Function of Criticism 


Aspects OF LITERATURE. By J. Middleton 
Murry. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

N “The Function of Criticism,” the 

first essay in this volume the editor 
of the London Athenaeum propounds 
“what is, in effect, a new theory of criti- 
cism.” Mr. Murry says that “art is the 
consciousness of life.” Art, then, is con- 
sciousness. How about the art of nayi- 
gation or the art of printing? Mr. 
Murry himself knows that art is more 
than consciousness, because on the very 
next page he tells us that art “is the 
revelation of the ideal in human life.” 
Consciousness and revelation are surely 
not inseparable—at least for the male, 
Then we come to the first of Mr. Murry’s 
two cardinal points: “life and art are 
one.” In Greece, says Mr. Murry” the 
standards by which life and art are 
judged [were] the same.” The dictum 
is enjoyable, but the proof is not clear. 
Was the ideal of the Parthenon the ideal 
of the Sicilian Expedition, or the stand- 
ards of the “Phaedo” the standards of 
the Athenians who put an end to Soc- 
rates? In identifying art and life, the 
object might seem to be to widen and 
diversify art. But no—Mr. Murry’s ob- 
ject is rather to simplify life; in this 
marriage between art and life, art is to 
be the husband. ‘“‘An ideal of the good 
life . . . must inevitably be aesthetic.” 
This proposition is admirable—that is, 
something to be set in a frame, hung on 
a wall, and admired. But how can one 
live by it? 

Mr. Murry proceeds to the second of 
his two cardinal points. “As art is the 
consciousness of life, criticism is the 
consciousness of art.” (We are getting 
in rather deep; life itself, as we know 
it, is consciousness, and criticism, there- 
fore, is the consciousness of a conscious- 
ness of a conciousness.) But Mr, Murry 
does not really mean this; he speaks and 
he thinks loosely, but he is of the not 
too meagre class of men in whom loose- 
ness of thought and speech is combined 
with largeness of view and soundness of 
tendency. What he means, as the con- 
text shows, is that criticism is the veri- 
fication in the particular work of art of 
the presence of the aim which is common 
to all art. It is not the control of art 
by outside forces; it is art’s self-control. 
Art sometimes forgets its own aims, and 
criticism is its reminder. There is a 
good deal that is philosophic and illumi- 
native in this notion of criticism; the 
philosopher will applaud its usefulness 
to the critic and the critic will appreciate 
its charm for the philosopher. 

Mr. Murry’s essay might be best 
praised in  Portia’s approbation of 
Nerissa: “Good sentences and well-pro- 
nounced,” and best censured, perhaps, in 
Nerissa’s reply: “They would be better, 
if well followed.” 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 

TRUE TO NATURAL LAW 
is formulated in 


The Manhood 


° 
of Humanity 
By ALFRED KORZYBSKI 
who calls his work “the Science and 
2 : heel 

Art of Human Engineering ; 
His new concept is received by engi- 
neers, mathematicians and other men 
accustomed to rigorous thinking as of 
such fundamental importance to edu- 
cation, ethics and civilization as a whole 
that they declare it even more epoch- 
making than Newton’s discovery of the 
law of gravitation. 

WALTER N. POLAKOV, eminent engineer, 
discussed it before the annual meeting of 
the Am. Soc. of Mech. Engineers, as ap- 
pealing “at once to common sense and the 
most searching scrutiny. of mathematical 
analysis.” 

CASSIUS J. KEYSER, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Columbia University, made it the 
subject of his address to the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, calling it ‘momentous in 
what it contains, even more so in what it 
suggests, and most of all, I dare say in 
the excellent things it will eventually help 
men and women to think and say and do. 

A. F. SHELDON, Chairman of the Committee 
on Ethics and Philosophy of the Inter- 
national Association ef Rotary Clubs, went 
to the recent annual meeting in. Edinburgh 
especially to speak about this book, seeing 
in the truths revealed in it, “the possi- 
bility of making a long stride toward put- 
ting the problems of human relationships, 
including those of commerce and industry, 
on the plane where they belong.” 

READ IT AND REALIZE FOR YOURSELF ITS 
FAR REACHING IMPLICATIONS 


Just ready. $3.00 
RALPH BARTON PERRY 


formerly Secretary of the War Dept. 
Committee on Education and Special 
Training tells the story of 


The Plattsburg 
Movement 


The book is at once an authentic his- 
tory and an inspiration to secure more 
general fitness for patriotic service. 

Just ready $2.50 


**The Next War’’ 
By WILL IRWIN 
Pictures as it has never been put before 
you yet, the way in which the burden of 
the late war and of the fear of another, 
is stifling your future and the develop- 
ment of your country. As the Public 
Ledger puts it: “Should not common- 
sense step in and stop the folly of war?” 
Whether you agree with Mr. Irwin as 
to method or not, his undisputed and 
amazing facis you should know. 
$1.50. 8th edition 


A Chair on the 


Boulevard 
By LEONARD MERRICK 
Mr. Wittiam Curtis of Town and 
Country puts his finger on the great 
value of Merrick’s books in stressing 
“their really remarkable power of en- 
grossing the attention, of plunging the 
reader at once into a background many 
million removes from his own.” In 
this case it is the old joyous Paris men 
love to recall. 
Uniform with “While Paris Laughed,” 
e lhe Man Who Understood Women,” 
“Conrad in Quest of His Youth,” etc. 
Each, $1.90 
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A Book Lover’s 


Corner 


ALINITROPY ROBILIA—calm your- 
self, dear reader! ’Tis not a new 
disease, nor yet an old one re-christened 
by the erudite in medicine! It is old 
Furtenbach’s pet designation for Pyro- 
technicana, or books, pamphlets, broad- 
sides, and prints having to do with the 
ancient art of fireworks, and you will 
find him coining it unblushingly in his 
famous “Treatise” of 1627—famous to 
the collector of tomes on the subject, 
quite forgotten by everyone else. 

No one knows when fireworks came 
into vogue. Pyrodes, the first to strike 
fire from flint, if we may credit the 
authority of Pliny, probably never 
dreamed of such wonders as the evening 
sky of a twentieth-century Fourth of 
July presents, but the centuries that fol- 
lowed had only to devise gunpowder and 
the followers of Roger Bacon and 
Schwartz (credited with its invention) 
had only to set ingenuity to work to give 
the historians of one of youth’s greatest 
diversions a chance to present the bib- 
liophile with a new hobby. 

One day a French bookseller’s cata- 
logue came into my hands at a moment: 
when the doom of spending a Glorious 
Fourth in the city was pronounced by 
devotion to business necessities. One of 
the items therein stared forth sardoni- 
cally as though it took a fiendish pleasure 
in mocking my plight. 

There in that bookseller’s catalogue, 
the title stood forth with insistence— 
“Artifices de Feu,” a book on fireworks 
by Iohannes Brantzius, printed in Stras- 
bourg by Ant. Bertram, 1604, illustrated 
with quaint etchings by J. Boillet, the 
text running in parallel columns, Ger- 
man and French. Nor was that all—the 
catalogue-maker called attention to a 
plate in this folio depicting “The Devil 
Instructing Schwartz in the Art of Mak- 
ing Gunpowder.” Straightway I de- 
spatched an order to Paris for the book. 
If I could not go to the Fireworks, the 
artifices de few should come to me. Alas, 
it didn’t! Someone else was ahead, the 
book had been sold. I have always sus- 
pected the lucky collector to have been 
John Eliot Hodgkin, F.S.A. of London, 
the noted antiquarian who got together 
such a marvelous collection of literature 
and prints relating to the history of fire- 
works. Denied the “Artifices de Feu,” 
I had to content myself with a copy of 
Claude Ruggieri’s “Précis Historique sur 
les Fétes, les Spectacles et les Rejouis- 
sances Publiques,” an octavo volume pub- 
lished in Paris in 1830, and to which I 
owe that enthusiasm for Halinitropy- 
robilia to which, let it be confessed, it has 
not found its possessor free to give ac- 
quisitional abandon! How I would 
treasure the “Pyrotechnica” of Adrianus 


Romanus, printed in 1611; the 1540 “De 
la Pirotechnia” of Vanoccio Biringuccio, 
with its curious woodcuts; Gio. Battista 
Isacchi da Reggio’s “Inventioni e Se- 
cretti,” published at Parma in 1579; or 
Thomas Malthus’s “A Treatise of Arti- 
ficial Fire-Works both for Warres and 
Recreation,” an octavo illustrated with 
copperplates “Printed for Richard Haw- 
kins sold in his shop in Chancerie lane 
neere Serieant’s Inne, 1629,” London, 
where we are given wonderful recipes 
for making “Rockets, Serpents, Golden 
Rayne, Starres giving great Reports, 
Saucissons, Fierie Boxes, Fierie Lances 
Girondelles of Fierie Wheels, Ballouns 
and Flying saucissons.” How great must 
have been the rivalry of writers on fire- 
works in the olden days, if Malthus’s 
preface can be taken as index to their 
temper. Here is what he says of his 
confréres: 

I have set downe perspicuously this Treatise 
of Fireworkes, which many heretofore have 
written with confusion and great danger, hav- 
ing pend large volumes with most ample and 
idle discourses touching this subject, whose 
names for modesties sake will not here be set 
downe to posteritie . . . that I bee not ac- 
counted amongst the calumniators of this age, 
who write with serpents tongs spilling their 
venom upone silent and sleeping innocents gone 
before us. But I will onely shew their errors 
in generall, that the learners may the better 
avoyde them. 

After the “Treatise” of Malthus came 
“The Mysteries of Nature and Art” 
by John Bate, Printed in 1635 by John 
Harper for Ralph Mab, which quarto 
Hodgkin considered “the most covetable” 
of all, at least of all books on fireworks 
in the English language, a volume to 
which we turn with delight when desir- 
ing to learn therefrom such useful in- 
formation as “How to make a siren or 
mermaid, playing on water.” 

Then we have Laneham’s account of 
festivities at Kenilworth Castle, 1575, 
(quoted by Nichols in the “Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth”), in which was 
written: 


Such was the blaze of burning darts, the 
gleam of stars constant, the stream and hail of 
fiery sparks, lightnings of wildfire and flight- 
shot of thunderbolts, with continuance, terror 
and vehemence, that the heavens thundered, 
the waters surged and the earth shook; and for 
my part, hardy as I am, it made me very venge- 
ably afraid. 

Ah, what a debt of gratitude the 
memory of childhood owes these old 
chroniclers whose curious experiments 
are to be found in their dusty tomes! 
And now that we are grown up and sit 
somewhat sedately upon our porches and 
watch the rockets and Roman candles 
jeweling the evening sky, a little thrill 
comes again upon us and we are not 
ashamed, on a winter’s evening following 
in due course, to be found deep in Hal- 
initropyrobilia, not “vengeably afraid” 
to be discovered thrall to their fascina- 
tions. 


GARDNER TEALL 
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A collection of twenty-five 
papers hitherto unpublished in 
book form. 


Edition of 1000 copies only, 
in.a format worthy 
of the Author. 
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40,000 
BOOKS IN A 
CELLAR 


@ I have over 40,000 books in 
my cellar—fiction, biography, 
drama, travel, poetry, art. 
They are all good books, or | 
would not have published 
them. Nearly all of them are 
as good reading today as when 


H| published. 


@Send me $5.00, and I will 
send you, prepaid, books of a 
published value of $15.00; 
send me $10.00, and I will send 
you books of a published value 
of $30.co; send me any sum up 
to $100.00, and I will send you 
books of a published value of 


three times the amount. 
MITCHELL KENNERLEY 


GD 489 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Financial Passport to 
Foreign Credit 


Commercial Letters of Credit issued by the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York, not only provide 
a means of payment but are accepted throughout 
the world as evidence of financial standing and 


Through them our friends share our helpful as- 
sociation with the great banks of foreign countries. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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The Industrial Trend 


S was shown in the events of the 

Convention of the Federation of 
Labor at Denver, the industrial trenq 
on the labor side is clearly towards con- 
servatism in programme, and a peaceful 
acceptance of the burdens that labor now 
realizes are its inevitable share in the 
present world-wide stagnation of jp. 
dustry and trade. The reélection of Mr, 
Gompers as President of the Federation 
was confidently expected by those most 
familiar with conditions. Whatever may 
be his defects as a labor leader, Mr. 
Gompers has, in addition to his various 
separate and personal virtues as a leader, 
the practical virtue—a very great one in 
the present posture of affairs—of being 
head and shoulders above all his asso- 
ciates in public knowledge and repute, 
With certain qualifications, the country 
sees him to be really conservative. What 
the Socialists have just done at their 
party convention under the compulsion 
of the Russian fiasco, Mr. Gompers did 
out of principle, a year ago. “Safety 
first” is the present motto of organized 
labor, and observance of this maxim 
clearly pointed to keeping Mr. Gompers 
in office. The compulsion of safety first 
may be clearly read in the fact that Mr. 
Lewis could command only a part of the 
vote of his own generally radical mine 
workers; and even the radical Ladies’ 
Garment Workers turned in a solid vote 
for Gompers. 

The determination of the Convention 
to preserve the solidarity of the Federa- 
tion in face of existing unfavorable con- 
ditions was especially marked by its re- 
fusal to adopt the English boycott issue 
that Sinn Fein enthusiasts tried to force 
on it. This determination was undoubt- 
edly much strengthened by the speech of 
the British fraternal delegate, Mr. 
Thomas, head of the English railroad 
men, who warned the convention against 
the absurdity of trying to do at long 
range what British labor and the British 
Government had failed to do at close 
grips. The course of the Convention, at 
all points, was, for such a Convention, 
rather studiously moderate. 


Mr. Lewis’s campaign for the Federa- 
tion presidency acquired special interest 
from the wage contest that apparently 
lies before his organization, the mine- 
workers, this coming autumn. Practically 
all the contracts between the mine- 
workers and the operators expire then, 
almost simultaneously. Dissatisfaction 
with constant friction under the agree- 
ments is believed to have made the opera- 
tors ready to force the open-shop issue. 
In that event a strike of the coal miners 
is likely; and, coming only a little be- 
fore winter, after a season of minimum 
coal buying and storage by all consumers, 
a coal strike would greatly disturb the 
public. From the Federal Government 
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we may then expect, instead of the Lever 
Act injunctions, which crippled the coal 
strike of 1919, the kind of pertinacious 
mediation from Secretary of Labor Davis 
that he put into the marine strike. That 
strike, it will be recalled, was substan- 
tially settled by the men accepting a 
fifteen per cent. wage cut, and the loss 
of overtime and other special advantages. 
That such a result can be so readily at- 
tained with the coal miners seems im- 
probable. 


In New York City labor-union modera- 
tion has been specifically stimulated in 
relation to the photo-engravers by a Su- 
preme Court injunction against a 
threatened strike intended to prevent the 
Standard Engraving Co. from offering 
prices lower than those approved by 
the union. Justice Whitaker’s decision 
is the first judicial ruling on the amend- 
ments to the Donnelly Anti-Trust Act, 
passed by the last Legislature with the 
express object of ending the fixing of 
prices by the photo-engravers’ union. 
The practice, as generally understood, 
has been for the union to set a scale of 
“fair” prices for photo-engravings, the in- 
tention being to fix the prices at a point 
that will enable employers to pay the 
wages demanded by the unions: cutting 
of the union price scale, and hence the 
possible inability of an employer to pay 
the union wage scale, was to be pre- 
vented by strikes which would simply 
prevent the offending employer from do- 
ing business at all until he accepted the 
union price scale and stuck to it. In 
granting the injunction, Justice Whit- 
aker said that the voluminous evidence 
clearly showed an intention to use the 
strike as the means of carrying out an 
illegal purpose. 

Except in the unlikely event of a re- 
versal by a higher court, this decision 
ends for the State of New York a wage- 
and-price fixing monopoly that its ad- 
mirers—including apparently some of 
the employing photo-engravers—have re- 
garded fondly as an inspiring variant of 
Guild Socialism. The idea of giving to 
the workers in a craft a monopoly of 
all the work of that craft seems to be at- 
tractive—especially to the craft workers. 
It is the basis of trade unionism. The 
difference in theory between the photo- 
engravers and the rest of the A. F. of L. 
is that all the other crafts leave it to the 
employer to find the money for their 
wages, while the engravers insure his 
finding it by preventing him from charg- 
ing less than specified prices for their 
production. Unfortunately for the sat- 
isfaction of the particular craft con- 
cerned, the general public objects (ef- 
fectively, in this State) to the second 
element in the craft monopoly—the fix- 
ing of prices and hence, the resort to 
monopoly. 

B. B. 
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—duplicated to a fraction of an 
inch for measurement, and to 
the fraction of an ounce in 
weight in that rust-resisting 
Monel metal that has come to 
mean so much in the making of 
golf club heads. Monel can- 
not rust—accumulations of dirt, 
grass, etc., are simply wiped off. 

They are Monel through and 
through, thereby giving not only 
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greater sturdiness and _ resili- 

ency, but retaining their deli- 

cate weight balance, because 

Monel requires no abrasive 

cleaning. 
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produced by The International Nickel 
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